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distinguished from news stands circulation, 
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THOMAS J. LITTLE, JR., formerly chief 
engineer of the Lincoln division of the Ford 
Motor Company, has been made vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and develop- 
ment for the Copeland Products, Inc., manu- 
facturers of electrical refrigerating systems. 


G. CHARTER HARRISON, general sales man- 
ager of the French Battery Company, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, has been elected a director 
and vice president of the company. Mr. 
Harrison joined the company only last fall, 
having previously been connected with the 
National Cash Register Company, Rolls 
Royce, Ltd., American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Advance-Rumely Company, Interna- 
tional Silver Company, American Thread 
Company and others. 


The Dalton Adding Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, announces the election of HARRY 
LANDSIEDEL as president, succeeding the late 
James L. DaLtton. Mr. Landsiedel joined 
the Dalton organization as a draftsman, and 
has been steadily promoted, having just 
been made general manager last October. 
Harry C. Grusss was elected first vice 
president, and Birney DysART was made 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Grubbs and Mr. 
Dysart have also come up through the ranks 
of the Dalton organization. 


The recent merger of the L. C. Smith 
and Corona typewriter companies brings 
about the following appointments: LAWREN 
A. GRIFFING, manager of the Corona office 
in Cleveland, is now manager of the con- 
solidated L. C. Smith and Corona branch 
in Rochester; WARREN E. MONTGOMERY, 
who has been managing the Smith branch 
in Rochester, will manage the company’s 
Cincinnati office; S. O. NEEDHAM, in charge 
of the Cincinnati office, will go to Detroit 
to succeed W. J. Dersy who is retiring be- 
cause of ill health. Another branch man- 
ager who is retiring because of ill health is 
L. J. HARRINGTON of the Philadelphia office, 
who is being relieved by J. B. Jones, for- 
merly manager of the St. Louis office. 


DANIEL C. Cooper, former credit mana- 
ger of The Trenton Times, has been made 
foreign advertising manager. 


Grorce W. Mason, former general works 
manager of the Chrysler Corporation, has 
been made vice president and general man- 
ager of the Copeland Products Corporation, 
Detroit, makers of electric refrigeration. 
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The name of the Ames-Kiebler Company, 
Toledo, producers of direct advertising lit- 
erature, has been changed to the Toledo Ad- 
vertising Service, Inc., with the following 
officers: Louis H. SANZENBACHER, president 
and general manager; A. L. KENDALL, sec- 
retary; HARKER A. Crow, treasurer, and 
Paut G. Hosart, director of copy and plans, 


WILLIAM C. Breep, of Breed, Abbott & 
Morgan, New York City, has been elected 
to the board of directors of The Dicta- 
phone Corporation. 


M. H. BEEKMAN has been appointed man- 
ager of the appliance division of the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, to succeed A. 
H. JAEGER, who recently joined the Leonard 
Refrigerator Company, as: announced in the 
last issue of Sales Management. 


Martin L. CANNON has resigned as presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Cabarrus Manu- 
facturing Company, Charlotte, N. C., which 
company he joined twenty years ago as 
shipping clerk. Mr. Cannon announced that 
he will open offices in Charlotte to direct 
the affairs of other mills of which he is 
president—The Davidson Mills, Carolina 
Textile Corporation, Social Circle Cotton 
Mills and the Cannon-Roberts Company. 


Paut W. LitcuFietp has been elected 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, to succeed the late George 
M. Stadelman. E. G. Witmer, New York 
partner of Dillon, Read and Company, con- 
tinues as chairman of the board; and 
Frank K. EsPENHAIN, vice president in 
charge of sales, has been made senior vice 
president. 


The Advance-Rumely Company, LaPorte, 
Indiana, makers of agricultural implements, 
has selected Miss Q. S. Seep a director. 


The Velie Motors Corporation, Moline, 
Illinois, has promoted L. F. MurPuy from 
assistant sales manager to sales manager, 
filling the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of C. W. Happon. It was announced in 
the April 3rd issue of Sales Management 
that Mr. Haddon had accepted an execu 
tive position with Copeland Products, Inc. 


Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, announce that 
Huco PARTON and Freperic J, SUHR have 
joined their organization as partners. 
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Why We Do Not Send New Men 
Out With Old Salesmen 


Eight Sales Managers Point Out Dangers in Permitting 
Old Salesmen to Train Recruits on the Sales Force 


By A. R. KINNE 


_J. H. Newbauer & Company, 
San Francisco, California 


AM more and more convinced 

that when I place a new and un- 
tried salesman, who is contemplat- 
ing regular work in a definite ter- 
ritory, in the hands of a so-called 
veteran, 1 am only exposing him to 
the contagion “tricks of the trade,” 
but, and this seems to me more 
vital, 1 am well on my way toward 
dulling initiative. 

Without doubt, every organiza- 
tion has its average and its super 
salesmen; but the wholesale groc- 
ery business does not differ from 
any other trade or profession in 
that excellent performers are very 
often mediocre instructors. 

I follow no set plan in training 
anew salesman. I prefer to train 
him in the home office, using the 
experience of those at the various 
desks and the department heads to 
give him the knowledge of detail 
of merchandise and of merchandis- 
ing, 

However, the personality and 
Previous equipment of the candi- 
date has a definite bearing on the 
method of training which I use. I 
am going to give you two experi- 
‘ices, varying from each other 
somewhat, which have been quite 
Successful. Most of our inexperi- 
‘nced salesmen have come up 
through our own organization; 
therefore, they have acquired a 


knowledge of merchandise as to 
quality, grades and backing. 

Mr. S. was qualified to take a 
territory, by reason of his experi- 
ence inside. Mr. K., who had 
given up the teaching profession 
because of ill health and had taken 
up sales work to be out of doors, 
was assigned the task of preparing 
Mr. S. for his territory. The first 
step was a careful study of the cost 
book, its arrangement and classi- 
fication of commodities, both as to 
character and cost. This was fol- 
lowed by a day of study of the ac- 
tual stock on the floors, locating it 
in the cost book and identifying it 
by appearance. 

The next step was to place the 
candidate in the position of an in- 
experienced retailer who was about 
to purchase his opening order. Mr. 
K. worked slowly and carefully in 
the role of salesman, discussing the 
assortment of stock and quantities 
which should be purchased, taking 
the opportunity to develop the 
general points of effective mer- 
chandising. 

The following step was to re- 
verse the situation so that Mr. S. 
became the salesman and Mr. K. 
the inquiring customer. Mr. K. 
this time took occasion to bring be- 
‘fore the aspiring salesman all ob- 
jections which might logically be 
raised by the customer. Thus far 
this procedure took four days; on 
the fifth day, Mr. S. was sent out 
with a regular salesman, not to ask 
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questions, but simply to watch a 
regular man work. The sixth day 
was spent in conference and ask- 
ing and answering a few pointed 
questions in order to crystallize the 
preparation. Mr. K. then reported 
to the sales manager that Mr. S. 
was ready to operate. 

The conclusion of this matter 
was that Mr. S. made good from 
the very first day, and remained on 
this particular territory for nine 
years, leaving it in the best condi- 
tion of any territory served by our 
institution in that city. 

The reason for using this method 
was the fact that Mr. S. was of a 
very studious turn, and had a per- 
sonality which brought him close 
to his prospects. 

Another experience was quite 
different. Mr. B. was very effer- 
vescent—a man of good mentality, 
alert, friendly, but a little inclined 
to be a routine man. He had a 
good knowledge of merchandise— 
was an easy talker—knew his cost 
book, and had done some selling 
across the counter in the office. He 
needed a vision of the possibilities _ 
of sales development. We asked 
Mr. E. to come into the office and 
explained our problem to him. Mr. 
E. was a very capable, competent 
salesman, with boundless enthusi- 
asm and house loyalty. For two 
weeks Mr. B. was in company with 
Mr. E. with one idea only: that he 
might become infected with selling 
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enthusiasm. The fundamental work 
of preparation had been done in the 
office. The two weeks in the field 
gave valuable experience in meth- 
ods of meeting the buying trade 
and the measure of accom- 
plishment which had been reached 
by Mr. E. so filled the candidate 
with enthusiasm that when he 
started out a week later on his own 
territory, he was a success from 
the very first day. 

I feel that it is wise to use the 
regular salesman to develop a new 
man, giving due consideration to 
the teaching ability of the regular 
salesman, and the particular points 
which need developing with the 
new man. 


By E. A. WRIGHT 


Bemis Brothers Bag Company, 
Brooklyn, New York 


E recognize certain disad- 

vantages in starting a new 
salesman and turning him over to 
an old one. 

So far as possible we select our 
new salesmen from our office staff. 
However, when it is occasionally 
necessary to take on an outside 
man, we give him two weeks’ train- 
ing in the office, which, in this case, 
is the factory division for this ter- 
ritory, including the sales division. 
After he has put in a couple of 
weeks training here in the office, 
we then have him spend only two 
days with one of our city salesmen 
who we know will start him off 
right in his contact with the trade. 
Then the writer endeavors to spend 
two or three days with him on the 
road. He is then turned loose and 
for the next few weeks is kept un- 
der unusually close supervision. 

By that time he is fairly well 
grounded in his work and does not 
require much more supervision 
than the old men, although for the 
next two or three months we give 
him a little more attention than the 
older men receive. 


By M. A. POLLOCK 


Marmon Automobile Company of 
New York, Inc., New York City 


N our particular line, the auto- 
mobile business, we have a 
great many men who have been in 
the business for a good many years, 
some going as far back as the early 


days when automobiles were 
bought because of the general 
interest from the public in 
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automobiles, and were 
not sold in the sense 
of the exercise of any 
sales ability. It is my 
belief that these older 
men are full of ‘pre- 
conceived ideas. They 
have come to believe 
that they can tell by 
looking at a man 
whether he is going to 
buy ‘an automobile or 
not; whether he is 
“worth wasting any 
time on” or _ not; 
whether he is financi- 


ally responsible’ or 
not. After a good 
many years in the 
selling end of the 


business I have, my- 
self, come to the con- 
clusion that I cannot 
forecast anything of 
this sort, and I have 
had a great many ex-. 
periences which have 
more than ever con- 
vinced me that no one 
can tell the difference 
between a buyer and 
a curiosity shopper. 


For the above reas- 
ons I have come to be 
rather doubtful of the 
advisability of hiring 
old automobile sales- 
men. I do not wish to 
convey the idea, how- 
ever, that men who 
have been in the busi- 
ness a good while are 
altogether or entirely 
unproductive, as, of 
course, there must be 
exceptions to prove this rule; but 
in the main the majority of these 
old salesmen work along lines of 
very slight resistance and their 
mental processes are neither very 
original nor versatile. 

I prefer to get a young salesman 
who has not sold automobiles be- 
fore. I believe if he has had some 
experience in selling a high priced, 
high grade specialty, that he has a 
training that is valuable in our 
line, but if he has the instinct 
of a salesman, I would gladly give 
him as much of my time as pos- 
sible to train him along the lines 
I would like to have men work. 
For the above reasons I do not 


The proportion of older salesmen who are 
about one or two out of a hundred. 
is likely to succeed in about that 


feel that it is a good policy to put 
out a young new salesman with a 
veteran. The veteran is very likely 
to teach the youngster the “tricks 
of the trade.” I prefer to give as 
much personal attention as possible 


to the new man, send him to a list | 


of prospects and have him report 
to me, personally, what he said and 
what the prospect said and just 
how the conversation was carried 
along. If possible, I like to ac 
company him from time to time to 
get his attitude in presenting the 
proposition and in making his ap- 
proach in order to see if he senses 
the time to ask for his order. 

We start our men, at once, 4a 
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really capable of developing younger 
Therefore this method of training salesmen 
same proportion, one sales manager says. 


salesmen, not as “Junior” salesmen, 
and make them responsible to the 
writer. As they progress we ease 
up on the personal attention and al- 
low them a little more latitude. 
We have an excellent assistant 
sales manager who is a well de- 
veloped and productive salesman 
himself and he often goes out with 
the different salesmen and helps in 
the closing. He gives considerable 
attention to the new men and to- 
gether we talk over the new man’s 
attitude, his customs and his mis- 
takes, so that we do not press any 
*e plan or rule of action, but 
rather the concensus of two opini- 
Ms. This is the only man that I 


would trust in our 
organization, to train 
or develop younger 
or new men, as each 
of the regular sales- 
men have their own 
peculiarities and lim- 
itations. 

We have, now, one 


young salesman we 
have just taken off 


the demonstrating 
car, and who is prov- 
ing, at this time, 


most successful. I 
attribute his success 
largely to the fact 
that he doesn’t know 
that the thing can’t 
be done, or that the 
man is not going to 
buy and conse- 
quently, he doesn’t 
hesitate to do as he 
is told and to ask the 
man to buy. He also 
does not hesitate to 
follow new lines of 
effort and to hunt up 
new prospects—two 
things older men 
often feel very hesi- 
tant about doing. 
While this man has 
not been in this ca- 
pacity long enough 
to promise definitely 
that he is going to 
make a “star” sales- 
man, I believe that 
he will always be a 
good salesman and 
will be profitable to 
himself and to the 
house. 


men is 


By O. C. ELLISON 


The Dakota Iron Store, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


W * have found the plan of 
using old salesmen to train 


new ones to be a procedure of 
doubtful value. The efficacy of 
the practice depends entirely on 
having someone on the sales force 
who has in him the qualities of 
leadership which will later develop 
him into managerial timber. Such 
a person is always interested in de- 
veloping people, and the younger 
salesmen can be entrusted to him. 
The proportion of such men is very 
‘small—about one or two out of a 
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hundred, and the chances of this 
plan, as a plan, are therefore in 
about this proportion. It is difficult 
to convince most people of the 
steps they must take to rise in the 
world. Very few people see their 
opportunities and practically all 
salesmen overlook the chances they 
have to impress their management 
and to asstst these younger fellows 
to get on. 

We have found a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of our goods and of 
our shipping and office methods is 
necessary to inspire sufficient con- 
fidence in our proposition, in our 
new men. We also have found it 
necessary to have our men under 
our observation for some time to 
determine whether they have suf- 
ficient backbone to stand up 
against the augmented grief in 
present day selling. We therefore, 
in practically all cases, whether our 
applicants are experienced or not, 
put them out in our warehouse 
and let them shove a truck and go 
up against hard physical work. The 
yellow streak can be determined 
very shortly ‘by their reaction to 
this. We then put them through 
pricing and detail work in the of- 
fice. A slow mentality will show 
up instantly under this pressure. 

We then put them out on the 
road with one of our older men, not 
with the idea of giving them much 
instruction in selling but to de- 
termine what they will do under 
actual conditions of selling. That 
is, we instruct them to handle a 
part of the trade and check the re- 
sults they get. We cannot put 
them out alone, as it would cause 
too much confusion with the man 
on the territory ; we choose to send 
them out with someone as the 
lesser evil. With these three sets 
of data on hand, we can determine 
quite accurately the possible suc- 
cess of the new man. 


By R. F. MCNEMER 
King Candy Company, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


E experimented with several 
different methods in devel- 
oping new men before arriving at 
our present plan, which we have 
found very successful. 
New additions to our sales or- 
ganization are young men between 
the ages of 25 and 35 who have had 
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some sales experience—not neces- 
sarily in our line. 

When we close with a salesman 
for a given territory, we immedi- 
ately turn over to him our sales 
manual to digest thoroughly. This 
manual contains approximately 250 
pages of data on selling in general, 
and deals exhaustively with every 
individual item of our manufacture. 


Immediately after the completion 
of the study of our manual the new 
man is turned over to each depart- 
ment head in our manufacturing 
department under whom he per- 
sonally inspects methods of manu- 
facturing in every department. 

The new man is next taken 
through a routine under each de- 
partment head in the office embrac- 
ing bulk sales, package sales, 
advertising, credits, claims, and 
collections. 


After this I endeavor to spend 
two days with a new salesman in 
our display rooms actually staging 
sales in the various lines we manu- 
facture and having him endeavor to 
sell me each classification of our 
merchandise. 

When we feel that the ground 
work is complete the man is forced 
to take a written examination on 
everything that he has gone over— 
all of which information is to be 
found in our manual. 


If the grade is satisfactory, and 
it is practically invariably so after 
the two weeks’ course, new sales- 
men are sent out into their terri- 
tories. 

After their first round in the 
field, which usually requires four 
weeks’ time, I make a trip with 
them in the hardest portion of 
their territory. This trip is of ap- 
proximately a week’s duration, 
during which time we call upon 
every classification of merchants 
we sell. 

If in another sixty days these 
men do not develop as rapidly as 
we feel they should, I make 
another short trip in their territory. 

We have found this method pref- 
erable to the old method of turn- 
ing our men over to a veteran 
salesman and letting them absorb 
what they can from watching the 
older man work. 
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In the first place we have yet to 
see even the most successful sales- 
man selling a general line such as 
we manufacture who is not partial 
to some certain classifications and 
who does not devote too much time 
to certain lines to the neglect of 
others. Furthermore, we have 
found that many old timers will 
have prejudices and tricks of the 
trade that are absorbed by the 
younger impressionable man. 

While, of course, this method of 
ours is rather expensive in devot- 
ing so much personal time to the 
training of new acquisitions to our 
sales staff, nevertheless our in- 
crease in sales have more than 
justified this added cost. 


By H. L. BLACKMAN 


The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


HEN we hire a new man 

we have him spend one, 
two, or three days here in our fac- 
tory or in one of our branch offices. 
We have him study thoroughly our 
salesmen’s portfolio, and study 
thoroughly the construction of our 
product as well as the construction 
of competitive products. 

Then we assign the salesman to 
his territory, give him a list of all 
the dealers in that territory, and 
route him for about two weeks. 
This gets him started. After that 
he routes himself. After the sales- 
man has been out by himself for a 
couple of weeks, the division man- 
ager under whom he works goes 
with him for a day or a week, de- 
pending entirely upon how much 
the division manager feels the 
salesman needs his help. 

We have the United States di- 
vided into eight divisions, and each 
division man has under him an av- 
erage of eight men. He is in con- 
stant touch with these men and 
works with them on especially hard 
accounts, or works with them if 
they become a little discouraged. 

The division manager doesn’t do 
the selling for the salesman, but he 
goes with him. Sometimes the di- 
vision manager sells and sometimes 
the salesman does the selling, and 
that gives the division manager a 
chance not only to show how to do 
it but to criticize the salesman in 
a constructive way. 
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It is our policy that we should 
take considerable pains in hiring a 
salesman, and after we hire him we 
should do everything we can ty 
help the man make good. We don't 
just throw him out in the territory 
and say “Here it is—sink or swim,” 
but we try to guide him in a con- 
structive way until he is able to 
take good care of himself. 


By L. O. KOONS 


Plough Chemical Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


N employing new salesmen we 
do not believe in the practice 

observed by some manufacturers 
of turning the new man loose in 
the plant for a day or so and then 
handing him a map and a grip with 
a slap on the back and a lot of 
good wishes. But on the other 
hand, we endeavor to make each 
new man as familiar with our line 
and our methods of doing business 
as it is possible to do, before turn- 
ing him loose on the trade. 

In our organization are three 
district managers whose sole duties 
are to coach older salesmen and 
new ones as they are added to our 
force. These district managers 
travel right along with the new 
salesman for one week in his ter- 
ritory selling our line to the same 
class of customers which the new 
salesman will be calling upon next 
week alone. All the salesman has 
to do is to keep his eyes open and 
listen, and at night observe the 
manner in which the coach makes 
out reports and handles various de- 
tails of his clerical work. 

There are times, of course, when 
a new man would be starting in a 
territory several hundred miles 
away from one of our district man- 
agers and in such a case we permit 
one of the older travelers to coach 
the new man nearby. But this 
plan is not as effective as a district 
manager’s coaching for the reason 
that regular salesmen do not al 
ways have the best interests of the 
company at heart and do not pride 
themselves, as our district men 
do, upon the character of work 
the new salesmen turn out aiter 
the training period. 

When it is necessary for our 
regular travelers to coach a new 
man, we are sorry to say that this 

(Continued on page 63+) 
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How I Hire Salesmen 


Character, Temperament and Environment Are 
Equally as Important as Selling Genius, Says 


Charles P. Pulliam 


Sales Manager, Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa 


O the sales manager whose 
| heart is in the transaction 
as it should be, hiring a 
salesman is forming a partnership. 
Viewing it as anything less is to 
forget the personal relation and un- 
derstanding imperatively necessary 
if both are to prosper. 

So there are many things to con- 
sider besides selling genius. While 
this quality is most essential, it is 
rarely sufficient without other at- 
tending elements. Character, tem- 
perament, environment—all play 
their part in qualifying the man 
for complete fitness for the task, as 
well as the association being con- 
sidered. 


Salesman Must Sell Himself 


For while salesmanship is in- 
trinsically leadership, the basic 
forces of which are the same in 
all transactions which involve the 
changing of men’s minds, and 
while it is, in a large measure, true 
that a real salesman can sell any- 
thing, it is certainly true that some 
men can sell one thing better than 
they can another, even against the 
same resistance and with equal 
knowledge of the proposition. 
Salesmanship is salesmanship in 
any line, but methods and attend- 
ng details vary and have their ef- 
lect. Men are not all adapted to 
the same form of selling, so the 
man who is natively a salesman 
may not have the form of appeal 
'o qualify him to sell many differ- 
ent kinds of things. 


We all know that the first requi- 


| Site is for the salesman to sell him- 


self. I have encountered many 
who have instantly sold themselves 


} me and who impressed me with 


full measure of personality, force, 


; Persuasion, and charm. Some of 


— could, in a test, sell anything, 
felt. Yet I would not consider 


hiring them to sell hosiery because 
their temperament, previous envi- 
ronment, or some part of their his- 
tory suggested lack of congeniality 
to the details and work necessary. 

I recall a visit to my office of a 
very forceful man who wanted a 
place on our sales force. He was 
a salesman and knew it. He needed 
a connection and had never sold 
hosiery, but that did not disqualify 
him, for some of the most success- 
ful salesmen we have had never 
sold hosiery until they took our 
line. This man had sold farm im- 
plements and had also directed 
some district salesmen. We needed 
some good salesmen and he was, I 
thought, a good one, but I did not 
believe he would find the hosiery 
business congenial. I told him 
frankly that I would not give him 
a territory even though we had one 
vacant. He was shocked, and he 
immediately asserted his ability to 
sell the line and expressed his de- 
sire for a chance. I refused and 
told him why, and suggested that 
he apply for a position as sales 
manager which I knew to be vacant 
in a good firm selling stationery, 
sundries, and novelties. They 
wanted a strong man. 


First Thing is Character 


He said: “Why, I know nothing 
of that sort of business.” “Nor do 
you know anything of hosiery,” I 
said, but he seemed to feel that he 
could learn hosiery more quickly. 
He thought it over, sold himself to 
this concern, and has made a 
splendid success. He could have 
sold hosiery—he can sell anything 
—but he was not proportioned for 
the long pull with it. Although he 
was eager to take it, it would not 
have given his best qualifications 
full latitude and he would never 
have been fully happy. He is sell- 
ing the things now that he is best 
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suited to sell—management and 
salesmanship. 

When [I hire a salesman, the first 
thing I look for is character; not 
only integrity, without which, of 
course, any man is undesirable, but 
purpose, earnestness and a sound 
philosophy of human relations and 
equations. I want to know how he 
thinks, how he has been raised, his 
blood lines, his schooling, his suc- 
cesses and his failures. The latter 
sometimes have much to do with 
the tempering of fine metal. Then, 
I want to know the thought that 
brought him to me. It means much 
to know whether he really wants 
to come with us or whether he is 
simply willing to come. 


Is He Looking for Opportunity 


Here is found the root of his pur- 
pose: whether he is simply looking 
for a job out of necessity, or 
whether he has learned of and 
thought of our institution and 
really sees a real opportunity in a 
connection with us. One means that 
he is moved by expediency, the 
other means that he is moved by 
faith, and if he is moved by faith 
strong enough, you may overlook 
many deficiencies in his makeup, 
for I am sure that of all the quali- 
fications a salesman may possess, 
none are more potent to the end 
of success than faith in himself and 
the thing he represents. 

Adjustment with reference to the 
requirements of our system is 
another thing that must be con- 
sidered of course. The finest faith 
and strongest personal qualifica- 
tions may be _ hindered, even 
wrecked, by restricted latitudes. 
You cannot expect speed from a 
hoppled horse, however good he 
may be, and you cannot expect full 
results from any salesman, how- 
ever capable he may be, who is 
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handicapped by deranged environ- 
ments or lack of equipment. So, 
however strong his spirit and de- 
sire, an intimate knowledge of his 
affairs is necessary in order that 
you may know that he is prepared 
to fully exercise his ability. 

He cannot give the territory 
proper service if conditions in his 
family are such as to be continu- 
ally calling him home, or such as 
to depress him with worry during 
his absence. So even though he 
may have the courage to start, 
trusting to chance that all obstacles 
may be ironed out, it is a mistake 
to let him start unless he is pre- 
pared to give his best from the be- 
ginning. The time to consider pre- 
paredness is before he starts, so I 
must know, not only that he wants 
to go, but that he is free to go. I 
must know of his responsibilities 
and his fixed obligations so that I 
can enter into this partnership with 
him with an understanding that 
will enable me to measure my part 
in helping him and collaborating 
with him. Such an understanding 
can be reached only by an inti- 
mate and open-hearted display of 
facts. 


Men to Work With 


I once engaged a salesman who 
was in debt. I did not know it. 
There was nothing unclean about 
the situation but he owed money 
to several different parties who 
were impatient. He had high hopes 
of quick earnings and promised 
more than he could do. I found it 
out after his car had been attached, 
and he had been generally intimi- 
dated. His reason for not telling 
me in the beginning was that he 
was afraid I would not give him 
the territory and that he felt sure 
he could work out of the trouble. 
A knowledge of his situation right 
at the start would have enabled 
me to give him guidance, as I 
finally had to do, and to have saved 
him the suffering and the scars. 
This is just an instance where 
more intimate understanding of 
personal environments would have 
helped all concerned. 

I don’t hire salesmen to work 
for me. I hire them to work with 
me. I want them to know that the 
combination of their connection 
and my connection with the insti- 
tution is one of mutual opportunity 
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and mutual obligation. The only 
force in any sales manager that can 
ultimately develop salesmen and 
get sound results is the power to 
teach and to lead—the willingness 
to serve in turn for all he asks. 
Driving authority is a soul killer. 
I want no salesman with me who 
needs that force to make him win, 
or who is so lacking in spirit as to 
submit to it. I am opposed to 
methods which standardize men. 
So in hiring a salesman, I do not 
look for rule and rote, cut and 
dried subjects of system, but for 
individuality, courage, earnestness, 
purpose—the same elements which 
are essential to high standing and 
success in any other profession; 
just the natural forces that mark a 
real and forceful man any time, 
anywhere. 

In no calling is human contact 
broader than in the field of selling 
and to be able to meet it, normal 
human elements must be properly 
proportioned and balanced in a 
salesman. Initiative, of course, 
furnishes the key to first entree but 
it must be backed up by human 
understanding. Grace and charm 
of bearing invariably invite recog- 
nition, but they do not suffice 
alone to establish the foundation 
for permanent friendship and con- 
fidence. The real ignition which 
starts and holds the sound connec- 
tion comes from sympathetic hu- 
man understanding, the cap sheaf 
of which is being able to put your- 
self in the other fellow’s place. 
Really the perfect equation has not 
been found until then, so I do not 
look for selling tricks in a man 


U. S. Building 


when I consider hiring him. | 
look for the things that go to make 
a convincing and dependable man 
in any calling: common sense 
courage and ideals—that’s the 
finest combination you can find. 

I want to know much of the 
home and family life of any man 
with whom I expect to form this 
partnership. From his hearthstone 
you will get the surest reflection oj 
his nobility. It is from there he 
should get his finest inspiration, 
Such do I look for, and when | 
have decided that I want him, 
then I try to sell myself and my 
institution to him. I cannot expect 
from him the things in kind that | 
am not willing to give him. I can- 
not expect him to estimate his con- 
nection as any more than a simple 
job unless he can be made to see 
something beyond the drab exist- 
ence of a mere living. There is ro- 
mance in selling and he must be 
made to see it and he must see in 
the institution the power of service 
to himself and to those to whom 
he sells. He must realize that the 
thing back of him is worthy of the 
best in him. To do his best he 
must feel that he is somebody in 
the profession he represents and 
that his institution stands as 
authority in its field of industry. 
These things I try to put in his 
heart, pledging to him all I have to 
help him win. 

Of course, there are many disap- 
pointments, but the fulfillments 
have been enough to make me feel 
that this is one of the best ways 
to build a sales force. 


for 1926 May 


Reach Five Billion 


EW building in the United 
States during the first quar- 
ter of the year totals $1,500,000;- 
000, an increase of $260,000,000 
over the total of $1,200,000,000 for 
the corresponding period of last 
year, according to a nation-wide 
survey just completed by the 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association. Preliminary figures 
for March indicate $550,000,000 
worth of building in that month. 
The report embodies a statement 
by Thomas J. Vernia, president of 
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the association, to the effect that a 
construction volume of $5,000,000, 
000 is indicated for 1926. 

“New construction to replace 
old buildings on account of en 
hanced ground values must be 
taken into consideration in the 
nation’s building program,” Prest 
dent Vernia asserts, adding that “@ 
new wave of building is under way 
in New York State and in New 
Jersey. Construction there 1! 
the first three months increased 


(Continued on page 627) 
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Competition 


How the Fleischmann Company 
Turns Potential Into Actual Markets 


An interview by Warner Bates with 


Daniel P. Woolley 


Vice President, The Fleischmann Company, 
New York City 


HE experience of the 
Fleischmann Company, 


makers of yeast, in coping 
with post-war conditions in the 
baking industry, shows clearly the 
possibilities that lie in cultivating 
new or dormant markets, as 
against the policy of merely strug- 
glng against competitors for a 
share of existing business. 

“During the World War, the 
government used millions of words 
of publicity to teach the public 
economy in the use of bread and 
other products made from wheat, 
so that our soldiers and our allies 
abroad might subsist. This propa- 
ganda, curiously enough, had the 
elect of making people realize as 
never before, the vital food content 
of a loaf of bread,” said Daniel P. 
Woolley, vice-president of the 
Fleischmann Company, in a dis- 
cussion of some of the sales poli- 
cies which have made that com- 
Pany one of the leaders in its field. 
"No sooner was the ban on wheat 
loods removed, than bread con- 
sumption increased enormously. 
Thus was developed a market 
much vaster than anyone in the 
business had previously foreseen. 


"The late Julius Fleischmann, 
lor so many years the head of this 
‘ompany, together with Mr. Joseph 
Wilshire, who has now taken over 
his duties, were the first to foresee 
the result of the government’s 
Propaganda. Both realized clearly 


that this company’s 
future prosperity 
would depend on 
bringing about a 
greater public ac- 
ceptance of the 
bakers’ _ products, 
regardless of the 
fact that this pol- 
icy would  obvi- 
ously decrease our 
sales of small cakes 
of yeast to house- 
wives. We felt that 
home-baking was doomed 


the up- 
to-date woman has too many other 
things to do. 

“In order to gain this accept- 
ance we launched a broad adver- 


tising program. In 1919 and 1920 
we used full pages in the maga- 
zines to tell the public the health 
value of eating more bakers’ bread. 
In 1921 and 1922, our car cards 
drove home the same message. In 
1923, 1924 and 1925, we _ posted 
every city of size in the country 
with outdoor displays. 

“In 1921, as part of this effort, 
we conducted a housewife survey 
in urban centers throughout the 
United States. This survey showed 
that home-baking had decreased. 
We found that 65 per cent of the 
housewives bought bakers’ bread, 
and 35 per cent still baked their 
own. 

“Feeling that the remaining 35 
per cent could be won over to 
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‘The success of any allied 
trade depends on the part 
it plays in promoting the 
growth of the parent in- 
dustry,” says Daniel P. 
Woolley, vice president, 
The Fleischmann Com- 
pany. 

bakers’ bread, we continued our 
advertising, which showed the 
quality and wholesomeness of the 
manufactured product. A thorough 
investigation in representative 
cities conducted in 1925 indicated 
that today 94 per cent of house- 
wives eat bakers’ bread always or 
most of the time, as against 6 per 
cent who bake all of their own 
bread. 


“These percentages tell only part 
of the story. Since the Fleisch- 
mann advertising started, the per 
capita consumption of bread has 
increased as well. In 1919, per 
capita consumption was about nine 
loaves a month—today it is a frac- 
tion more than eleven. 

“Of course, we do not claim 
credit for all this. The increase 
has been brought about largely 
through the efforts of the baker 
himself to win the housewife over 
from home-baking by a _ better 
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product and better merchandising 
methods. 

“Our job has been to convince 
the baker that his biggest market 
lay in converting more housewives 
and increasing per capita consump- 
tion, rather than fighting for the 
business enjoyed by his competi- 
tors. 

“We were successful in getting 
the baker himself to help develop 
this market partly through our 
national advertising, which set the 
example for him, and _ partly 
through the intimate contact work 
of the Fleischmann men in the 
field. 

“Without a large and effectively 
organized sales promotion depart- 
ment to secure the complete 
understanding and cooperation of 
the bakers, the effectiveness of any 
campaign we might put on would 
have been lost. 


“We have a sales promotion and 
bakery service department in New 
York City with representatives in 
twenty-four districts. In each dis- 
trict we are well equipped to help 
the baker improve the quality of 
his products through actual dem- 
onstrations, as well as help him do 
better advertising and more effec- 
tive selling. 

“After implanting the idea of 
quality goods, the first job of our 
sales promotion man is to sell the 
baker on better methods of dress- 
ing his windows. He is given pho- 
tographs of effective displays with 
complete instructions, plans for 
special merchandising occasions, 
holiday displays, and other aids. 


Analyzing Markets 


“We sell advertising material to 
the baker at cost, material which 
is written and prepared by us to 
suit his needs—newspaper adver- 
tisements, window cards, window 
strips, inserts, circulars, moving 
picture slides, blotters—any and 
all forms of promotional material. 

“Good judgment and intelligence 
is required on the part of our rep- 
resentatives. They have to under- 
stand advertising and selling, and 
must be able to analyze the baker’s 
market for him. 

“One duty of these men is to 
discover what: kind of bread the 
baker’s customers like best. In 
some sections the large, spongy 
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loaf is favored; in others the small, 
compact loaf is the ruling favorite. 

“We analyze the grocery market 
for the wholesaler of bread and 
tell him whether he needs a new 
brand or a new appeal. Often we 
are able to overcome the common 
fallacy that a new brand is needed 
every so often to stir up new in- 
terest, by showing bakers how to 
popularize and emphasize in their 
advertising the good qualities of 
existing brands. 


The Sales Promotion Plan 


“When necessary, we help the 
baker devise new brand names. 
We also furnish him with wagon 
signs, wrapper designs, cartons for 
fancy products and other mate- 
rials, in addition to complete news- 
paper advertising campaigns.” 

At this point, Mr. Woolley 
handed me an outline of the com- 
pany’s complete sales promotional 
plan. It follows: 


1. Surveying of market. 

2. Suggesting methods for im- 
proving quality. 

3. Suggesting methods for bet- 
ter merchandising. 


4. Offering complete 
and store display plans. 


5. Furnishing at cost all kinds 
of sales promotional materials. 

6. Devising individual campaigns 
where stock material will not fit 
the case. 

7. Talking before the production 
and sales forces of the individual 
baker. 

8. Talking before women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce, luncheon 
clubs, and working with domestic 
science and nutritional classes. 


“Through such work,’ Mr. 
Woolley stated, “many of the petty 
jealousies that formerly existed 
within the baking trade have been 
ironed out. Less attention is paid 
to competition and more to the 
ultimate consumer. 


“We have helped point out to the 
baker the huge potential markets 
existing for him, and we are still 
aiding him to win these markets. 

“With the great majority of 
people now eating baker’s bread, 
our next work, we believe, is to 
aid the baker in increasing public 
consumption of all of his other 
products. For we found, in our 
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investigations, that 81 per cent oj 
the pies, cakes and fancy breads 
are still baked at home. 


“Many of these more or less 
fancy products are made without 
the aid of yeast, which is the prod- 
uct we have to sell, but we realize 
that our future welfare is so closely 
dependent on the welfare of our 
customers that whatever we can 
do to increase their prosperity will 
eventually be reflected in our own 
profit figures. 


“Thus it is that today we are 
telling the baker that he must win 
over that 81 per cent of housewives 
who still bake pies, cakes, cookies 
and other fancy breadstuffs at 
home, and at the same time in- 
crease the per capita consumption, 
just as was done with wheat 
bread. 

“We are showing the baker that 
this result may be accomplished in 
exactly the same manner as he in- 
creased his wheat bread consump- 
tion—through better quality, more 
advertising and shrewder merchan- 
dising. 

“Increasing business — through 
price cutting, we inform him, re- 
sults inevitably in inferior prod- 
ucts and loss of public good-will. 
The use of premiums and like 
expedients are simply other forms 
of price cutting—there is no sub- 
stitute for sound, constructive 
advertising. 


What the Advertising Does 


“We are advertising in maga- 
zines of national circulation to 
popularize the idea of adding vari- 
ety to the daily menu by enlarging 
the housewife’s acquaintance with 
the varied products of the baker. 
Double page spreads in four colors 
and single pages in black and white 
are being used. 

“Getting variety and answering 
the eternal household question— 
‘What shall I serve today?’ is the 
housewife’s greatest problem. 

“Bread is one baker’s product 0! 
which she rarely serves a variety. 
Why should she serve only white 
bread when there are also ry¢ 
bread, raisin bread, graham bread. 
Vienna bread, French bread, cot 
tage fig bread and others? . 

“We hope to acquaint the public 
with the individual merits of @l! 

(Continued on page 630) 
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How the King Company Paves the 
Way for Sales to Municipalities 


Direct Mail Campaign to City Officials, Clubs, Business Men and 
Property Owners Brings Many New Prospects for Lighting Systems 


nobody’s business. Street 

lighting often comes under 
the head of everybody’s business. 
True, the various departments of 
the municipal government may 
have charge of street lighting, but 
more often than not, they do not 
take any aggressive stand which 
will result in the development of a 
demand for improved street light- 
ing. 

This was the situation that 
faced the King Company, one of 
the country’s oldest manufacturers 
of street lighting standards. The 
problem was to create interest in 
street lighting, obtain leads for 
salesmen and build up a record of 
every community where street 
lighting improvements were being 
considered. It was also necessary 
to create new interest in street 
lighting in cities where better 
lighting was needed, but where the 
need was unappreciated. 


Pe stoay's bas business is 


No Politics in Selling 


A sixteen-month mailing cam- 
paign was outlined as the first step 
towards a solution to the problem. 
Although the campaign has been 
in progress but four months, re- 
sults so far indicate its success, 
and they show what can be done 
when a manufacturer analyzes the 
Various angles of his sales prob- 
lems and builds a plan to fit them. 


At first glance the problem 
seemed complicated. There were 
so many people to be reached and 
so many difficulties to be over- 
come. But after the situation was 
analyzed, a definite mode of at- 
tack was outlined. 

In the first place, the King 
Company does not, under any cir- 
cumstances, play politics in closing 
sales. Neither does it spend any 
money for influence. These fac- 
‘ors are real obstacles in some 
Cities. In other cities local pride 
Plays its part, for in nearly every 


city of any size, there are local 
manufacturers of standards who 
have influence and friends among 
the authorities who place ‘street 
improvement contracts. 

In every street lighting project 
there are always several people, or 
several groups of people, who 
have some “sayso” in the final out- 
come. Anyone of a dozen people 
may start an agitation which will 
finally result in street improve- 
ment. So the company planned to 
reach all of these various groups 
right from the start. 

The first step in the campaign 
was a letter series and a sixteen- 
page booklet on street lighting. 
Six letters were prepared, all with 
a specialized appeal designed to 
reach a specific class of prospect— 
there was one letter for the mayor 
of the various cities, one for the 
city engineer, one for the commis- 
sioner of public works, one for 
park superintendents, one for 
central stations 
lighting plants, one for chamber of 
commerce secretaries and civic or- 
ganizations. 

Each letter was planned to make 
a special appeal to the interests of 
the persons addressed. Thus the 
letter to the commissioner of 
public works has a slightly differ- 
ent appeal from that of the one 
sent to the mayor, while the letter 
to civic organizations and cham- 
bers of commerce is still different. 


How Inquiries Are Handled 


With these letters goes a six- 
teen-page booklet designed to 
arouse interest in street lighting. 
The booklet describes several in- 
stallations, pictures some of the 
company’s most popular standards, 
and lists cities in each state where 
the company’s products have been 
used. With each booklet are three 
return postcards which the pros- 
pect may use to request prices, the 
call of a salesman, or further in- 
formation on exterior lighting. 
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and municipal: 


Although only a small part of 
the campaign has been mailed at 
the time this is being written, 
more than 800 inquiries have been 
received as the result of the first 
series of letters and booklets. 


The Graybar Electric Company, 
which is the Western Electric 
Company’s jobbing’ organization, 
is the exclusive distributor for the 
King Company’s products. As 
fast as these inquiries are received, 
they are turned over to the Gray- 
bar sales department for a careful 
follow up. If the prospect desires 
it, and the time is ripe, the King 
Company will prepare a detailed 
engineering report submitting cost 
estimates and giving full data on 
installation to accomplish any de- 
sired lighting effect. 


Obstacles to Be Overcome 


In planning a lighting project 
many obstacles are often en- 
countered. For example, the city 
may decide to apportion the costs 
among the property owners in the 
district to be lighted. Often these 
property owners will let out a 
howl which can be heard to the 
high heavens. They will object 
vigorously to the expense of the 
improvements. When this occurs 
the company arranges to obtain 
lists of all the property owners 
who object. Letters, booklets, and 
educational matter, all designed es- 
pecially to overcome these objec- 
tions, are mailed to the property 
owners. These mailings have 
often convinced property owners 
of the wisdom of good lighting 
and have broken down the opposi- 
tion to the investment. 

In one city where a busy section 
of a few blocks was to be lighted, 
the property was held by a very 
few people, all of whom objected 
to the additional taxes which 
would be made necessary by the 
lighting project. Opposition of 
this group nearly wrecked the 
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Shake Hands With Mr. Forbes and 
Mr. Corcoran 


N the cover this week we introduce M. E. Forbes, president of The 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, and L. E. Corcoran, general sales 
manager. 


Mr. Forbes is a living example of the oft-repeated statement that a man 
who understands fundamental principles can guide any business to success. 
As one of the chief accountants of Haskins and Sells, he played an active part 
fT in the $65,000,000 merger effected in 1910 by Deere and Company. Shortly 

after the merger he became associated with Deere and Company as auditor 
of their Canadian plant. Through various advancements he rose to the position 
us of secretary and general manager of their subsidiary, the Chilled Plow Com- 
pany of Syracuse. During the war Mr. Forbes obtained a leave of absence to 
serve as vice president and general manager of the Dayton-Ohio Production 
Company, producing shell forgings. Upon the completion of his duties, he 
P was called to The Pierce-Arrow Company as treasurer in August, 1919. By 


December, 1921, he was vice president and general manager, and in 1922 was oni 
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elected president. - 

i Under his leadership the company has been rejuvenated from a doubtful upor 

financial position to the strongest position in its history. nag 

Ll, Mr. Corcoran, whose management of the sales department has quadrupled vert 

rT the number of Pierce-Arrow selling connections, grew up with the company, buil 

starting twenty years ago as an office boy. He has served in various capacities have 

in the sales department; when Pierce-Arrow began its expansion into the of t 

us moderately priced car field, his ability as a sales organizer was recognized coul 

in his promotion to the leadership of Pierce-Arrow’s selling organization. pan 

He: 

“ but 

cars 

he ¢ 

Us whe 
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1 

lighting plants. When the sales- obtained from the advertising. To with people who may have some H 

men learned of the opposition, a encourage these salesmen the com- influence in lighting contracts. in 

complete list of all property own- pany is issuing at intervals a book- The campaign is accomplishing Pa 

ers in the district to be lighted was _ let called “The Business of Selling results in a number of directions. feed 
obtained and forwarded to the Ornamental Street Lighting.” [ft js eliminating competition from 

home office. Then a vigorous mail- This tells the salesmen how to go econcerns who rely on inside pull es 

ing campaign started. Each piece about arousing a community to the with a few officials; it is opening — 

mailed was designed to show the value of street lighting. It ex- up many new prospects for the \ 

advisability of better lighting plains how to organize a board of salesmen, and backing up_ the ther 

from several different standpoints. local improvements, and offers a salesmen with facts and data; it is he 

. The same procedure is followed sample ordinance, which enables a keeping alive interest in lighting the 

when certain interests try to City or village to start a lighting campaigns which have, for one ™ 

swing the lighting standard con- program. reason or another, struck a snag mad 

tract to local factories, or to con- In the entire campaign are four- and have been temporarily aban- didn 

cerns who have refused to be ham- teen pieces of printed matter. doned. It has undoubtedly helped, of t 

pered by ethics in their endeavors About ten thousand names were in many ways, to solve the diffi that 

to obtain the contract. compiled for the original mailing. cult selling problems the company tise 

The Graybar Company employs To this list many new names have faces. thea 

r 


lighting equipment specialists as 
well as regular line salesmen, all 
of whom follow up the inquiries 
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been added, and new names are 
constantly being sent in by the 
salesmen as they come in contact 
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The company is well pleased 
with the results and plans to com 
tinue the campaign indefinitely. 


little 
hous 


Substitutes for Salesmanship 


Frantic attempts to boost volume bring 


avalanche of unsound stunts and schemes 
all of which fail to replace salesmanship 


«@ ND with every carload of our 
A brands we will give you 
this twenty-year guaran- 

teed gold watch as a premium.” 
That was the way the salesman 
closed his sales canvass. He was 
selling mixed feeds, chicken feed, 
and staples such as bran and 
shorts. The dealer signed up for 
acarload. He needed a new watch, 
his old one being as big as a mod- 
ern alarm clock, with the case 


| worn smooth and thin from many 


years of use. 

This dealer had what was looked 
upon as the best account in town; 
he was agent for a nationally ad- 
vertised line of feedstuffs and had 
built up a good trade. He should 
have been satisfied. But the lure 
of that watch made him think he 
could switch enough of his regular 
customers to work off one carload. 
He was right. He did sell the car, 
but only after he had sold three 
cars of his regular line, and then 
he could sell the new brands only 
when he allowed his stock of 
regular brands to run low. 


Business That Fails to Repeat 


How much damage he did to his 
regular trade no one knows. Be- 
fore he had sold that one car of 
leeds he had vowed never to buy 
another car, “even if they give me 
a house and lot.” 


When the salesman returned, 
there was no repeat order for him. 
The dealer was sick and tired of 
the brand long before the last sack 
Was sold. He realized that he had 
made no money on it, because it 
didn’t move. He had wasted a lot 
of time getting his money out of 
that carload of unknown merchan- 
lise. In the first place he was 
never convinced that it was good 
merchandise. The salesman made 


_ effort to sell him on the 
louse, to convince him that the 


By Eugene Whitmore 


line had merit, or to show him how 
to sell it; the salesman depended 
on the watch to close the order, 
and left the dealer to do the best 
he could. 

The company that devised this 
plan of giving away a watch with 
every carload soon learned that 
the watch deal wouldn’t build a 
permanent business. Then they 
brought out another deal—a price- 
cutting proposition, allowing the 
dealer a rebate for advertising— 
which the dealer pocketed. It 
failed, too. In about a year the 
company had spotted its entire ter- 
ritory with disgruntled dealers, 
and had not a single loyal, enthu- 
siastic dealer, who was selling their 
brands because he was really con- 
vinced of the merits of the line. 


No Substitute for Merchandising 


The merchandise was good, but 
the sales plan was bad. Forming 
a dealer connection isn’t a matter 
of making a sale with a premium 
any more than a successful mar- 
riage is a matter of the number of 
carats in the engagement ring. 


There are too many similar 
makeshifts being resorted to these 
days. Frightened by intense com- 
petition, many manufacturers are 
cooking up all manner of schemes 
which they hope will pinch-hit for 
real merchandising. Some of them 
may be temporarily profitable; 
some of them may build volume 
for a short time; but none of them 
has ever built a successful busi- 
ness. 

In one industry a manufacturer 
reports that a number of competi- 
tors have from time to time re- 
sorted to intensive sampling cam- 
paigns, giving consumers from one 
to five cans of the product, hoping 
that in this way competition will 
be kept out and that the consumer 
will become accustomed to using 
the brands which have been so 
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liberally sampled. This plan, states 
the manufacturer, who is a leader 
in the industry, has never been 
successful. It has done nothing 
but rob the entire industry of 
profit, leave a bad taste in the 
mouths of dealers, and cheapening 
the product in the eyes of con- 
sumers. Yet every year some 
manufacturer, unwilling to learn 
from the experience of others, tries 
it out. 


More Bad Practices 


A clothing manufacturer writes: 
“One practice which hangs on, in 
our industry, which has always 
seemed to me to be an indication 
of weakness on the part of the firm 
allowing it, is the matter of giving 
free garments to their sales repre- 
sentatives or to retail dealers. The 
elimination of this practice has 
been one of the most pleasing and 
outstanding experiences in our 
business career. 

“The practice of giving clothes 
gratis to the dealer or to the man 
responsible for sales, was, to my 
way of thinking, a very sad and 
sore spot in our business, but we 
did not seem able to get away from 
it as long as we were at the mercy 
of the dealers. Since getting into 
the method of selling direct, how- 
ever, we have been able to wipe 
out this practice completely, and 
regardless of how much business 
a salesman sends us, he pays the 
same price for the merchandise he 
buys as one of our customers, less 
his commission, of course.” 


Suppose a clothing manufac- 
turer has three thousand dealers, 
and gives each one a suit of cloth- 
ing that costs $18.00. If he gives 
away only one suit a year, the cost 
would total $54,000—an amount 
which would pay for a modest 
advertising campaign which would 
probably increase sales and good 
will vastly more than the giving 
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away of clothing “free gratis for 
nothing.” 

One manufacturer fixed up a 
deal which called for a free safety 
razor with every unit. The average 
retail price was $2.00, and the 
salesman told the dealers that they 
could sell the razors for a dollar 
each, thus adding a dollar profit to 
each sale. Cigar stores were sell- 
ing the razors at varying prices— 
sixty-nine cents, with a package of 
blades free, seventy-five cents with 
a package of a certain brand of 
cigarettes thrown in, and one drug 
chain was selling the razors at 
fifteen cents. Many dealers fell for 
the deal, forgetting that the razors 
were being offered at almost any 
price. The merchandise didn’t sell, 
neither did the razors. The dealers 
were doubly sore because they saw 
the razors and the merchandise 
both in stock and figured that they 
had been imposed on twice, forget- 
ting that the razors cost them 
nothing. 


When Schemes Are Dangerous 


The sales manager of a radio 
manufacturing corporation tells of 
some of the bad practices in his 
field. He says, “At the start of the 
season all of the manufacturers lay 
out certain sales programs based 
on a very careful analysis of the 
purchasing power of the United 
States. Very few of them take into 
consideration the fact that there 
are hundreds of other manufactur- 
ers who are depending on that 
same purchasing power to absorb 
their productive capacities. 

“As a result the market is 
flooded when the peak of the sea- 
son is reached. Three or four 
months later a strenuous battle 
takes place for the liquidation of 
these stocks. Merchandise that 
once was extolled as being a won- 
derful value at $150 a few weeks 
prior, is then offered to the public 
for $25.00 or less. 

“Can anyone conceive of a more 
destructive element within an in- 
dustry? How can any manufac- 
turer, no matter how honest his 
intentions, convince the public that 
his product merits their attention 
at a reasonable price when other 
manufacturers in the same indus- 
try, and many of them reputable 
concerns, keep up this cycle of 
making a wide margin at the start 
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of the season and taking a loss at 
the end.” 


This problem is one that only 
time and patience can cure as far 
as the industry as a whole is con- 
cerned, but individual manufac- 
turers, if they will lay out a pro- 
gram which will enable the dealer 
to sell throughout the season with- 
out drastic price-cutting at the tag 
end of the season can cure it inso- 
far as it concerns their own dealers. 

Very often a plan looks good, 
even though it has some dangerous 
elements in it. The thing to be 
remembered is that one plan brings 
on another from competitors to 
combat it. Like a snowball roll- 
ing down hill it gathers force. And 
one ill-advised scheme may honey- 
comb an entire industry with bad 
practices in one season. What may 
appear to be a good plan for one 
manufacturer may develop into an 
orgy of schemes and price cutting 
which will rob an entire industry 
of its profits; instead of giving one 
manufacturer an advantage, it may 
rob him of his original advantage 
and put him in a worse condition 
than he was at the beginning. 

The reason behind many of these 
frantic efforts to create schemes 
and plans for disposing of mer- 
chandise is the idea that something 
can be devised to take the place of 
salesmanship. Back of nearly all 
of these plans is the obvious idea 
that the plan itself will be so allur- 
ing that salesmanship will be un- 
necessary. Somehow all these 
plans smack of the attempts of 
men to make money without work. 
For example, there is the ancient 
consignment plan—sending mer- 
chandise without any agreement 
on the part of the dealer or user 
to pay for it until it is sold or 
used. 


Shipping on Consignment 


Weak merchandisers have con- 
signed merchandise for years. It 
is a good way to disrupt an entire 
industry, for consignment is a 
game that two or more can play 
as well as one. Letters from man- 
ufacturers in nearly a dozen lines 
of business tell of consignment 
plans which have failed, but failed 
only after some disruption in an 
industry. Some of these consign- 
ment plans which have been tried 
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in the past two years are still being 
used in one form or another, 

A paint manufacturer writes, 
“Within the past year there has 
been quite an attempt to break jy 
on some of the established many. 
facturers by locating consignment 
stocks whereby the distributo; 
does not pay for the material until 
he actually ships it. Peculiarly, 
this has not seemed to help these 
manufacturers, and in one or two 
cases we have been able to break 
down such a practice by telling the 
distributor that we were quite cer- 
tain that our material would move 
much more readily than his con- 
signment stock. We _ suggested 
that he buy a quantity of our oil 
and actually test it out for himself, 
Where distributors have done this, 
they have, of course, put some 
effort behind the material which 
they purchased because their own 
money was tied up in it, and they 
had no money tied up in the con- 
signment accounts. 


Terms Instead of Merchandise 


“We have also had to conten 
with some very severe datings 
during the past six months, but 
these schemes have failed to 
change the general ideas of our 
distributors. They have learned 
that datings are not much help 
after all, and that, in such cases, 
they are simply carrying the ware- 
house charges and the insurance on 
material which the manufacturer 
himself should be carrying i 
stock. 

“We have also had some com- 
petitors who have been giving car- 
lot discounts for less than carlot 
quantities. In each of these cases 
we have seen a few customers get 
away from us. But in each case, 
I believe, we have been able to 
convince a greater number that 
such attempts on the part of com 
petitors are far more harmful than 
helpful.” 

In another line of business @ 
manufacturer of mechanical parts 
writes that some manufacturers 
his field have been following the 
practice of shipping these parts t? 
manufacturers on a consignment, 
permitting them to hold them ™ 
stock until used. Then they are 
paid for. This manufacturer says: 
“This resulted in a great deal o 
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What About Radio Broadcasting as 
an Advertising Medium? 


What It Costs, How Big an Audience Can Be Reached and How 
Successful Advertisers Tie Up Broadcasting With Other Advertising 


The Second of Two Articles 


By D. G. Baird 


HE prospective 
broadcast  ad- 
vertiser, natu- 


rally, wants to know 
what it’s going to cost 
him to put his message 
“on the air.” Indi- 
vidual stations charge 
from $200 to $600 an 
hour for the use of 
their facilities, depend- 
ing on their “circula- 
tion.” This important 
item—the circulation— 
is based on the number 
of radio receiving sets 
known to be owned in 


Some of the national advertisers other 
than those mentioned in the first part of this 
article, who have been broadcasting regularly 
for a considerable time and are still broadcast- 
ing, are the National Carbide & Carbon Com- 
pany, makers of “Eveready” batteries and 
flashlights; Great Atlantic -& Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, retail grocery chain stores; Atwater- 
Kent Manufacturing Company, makers of At- 
water-Kent starting, lighting, and ignition 
devices for automobiles and of Atwater-Kent 
radio receiving sets and loud speakers; Bristol 
Myers Company, makers of “Ipana” tooth 
paste; The Cliquot Club Ginger Ale Company ; 
The Larkin Company, and numerous others. 


relations are with 
WEAF only and this 
station guarantees to 
put his program on the 
air, through the sta- 
tions contracted for, at 
a specified time each 
week. WEAF, in turn, 
has contracts with the 
other stations, guaran- 
teeing that they will 
put on these commer- 
cial programs. The sta- 
tions must be given 
seventeen days’ notice 
before they have to 
accept a new program, 


the territory served, 


and they must give the 


multiplied by the esti- 

mated average number of listeners 
per set, which the Department of 
Commerce places at 3.7. Operators 
of stations have produced figures 
to show that the number is really 
greater than this, due to “radio 
parties,” visitors, etc., but this fig- 
ure will suffice. The territory cov- 
ered usually is considered a radius 
of 100 miles from the station, 
although the average station is 
commonly heard by some through- 
out the country. It is estimated 
that there are 5,200,000 radio 
receiving sets in use in the United 
States, which would mean that 
something like twenty million 
people are listeners-in. 

There are 536 radio broadcasting 
stations in the United States, and 
the Department of Commerce has 
almost aS Many more applications 
lor licenses, but just now it is not 
licensing any more stations, be- 
cause of the already overcrowded 
condition of the ether. Only a few 
ot these stations accept commercial 
Programs, however, the great ma- 
jority of them being operated for 
the benefit of the owners only. 
Canada has fifty-two broadcasting 


stations and Mexico has eighteen. 

The most notable effort to place 
broadcast advertising on anything 
like a national basis has been made 
by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, which has 
hooked up fourteen other stations 
with its New York station WEAF, 
and claims to reach a potential 
audience of about fifteen million 
people, located in the wealthiest 
and most densely populated sec- 
tions of the country. Discounting 
this 75 per cent would leave an 
actual audience of 3,750,000. The 
stations of the WEAF “network” 
are located in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Davenport, Provi- 
dence, and Worcester. Programs 
are rendered in the WEAF studio 
in New York, transmitted to the 
other stations over telephone 
wires, and re-broadcast from all 
stations simultaneously. The ad- 
vertiser does not necessarily en- 
gage all these stations; he may 
take any of them he wishes, pro- 
vided they are available. His 
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same notice if they 

wish to discontinue a program. 
The charge for using the facili- 
ties of this network is $3,690 an 
hour; $2,306.25 for half an hour; 
$1,441.42 for a quarter-hour, and 
$1,845 for ten minutes. This is for 
evening programs. The day-time 
charge up to 6:00 p. m. is half this 
rate. There are discounts, how- 
ever, that bring the cost down 
considerably: 5 per cent on pro- 
grams costing $1,000 to $2,000; 
10 per cent on those costing over 
$2,000 ; 5 per cent on a six months’ 
contract; 10 per cent for nine 
months, and 15 per cent for a year. 


The discounts are added where 
both apply. 
Another group of © stations, 


known as the Mid-Continent chain, 
cooperate in selling advertising for 
one another, arranging programs. 
and cooperating generally, but they 
are not connected and do not 
broadcast the same program simul- 
taneously. They advocate putting 
on different programs in different 
“key” cities, on different evenings. 
All are powerful stations and are 
strategically located to blanket the 
country. The eight stations in this 


- 
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chain are located in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Louisville, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
and Los Angeles. The charge for 
using this chain averages about 
$300 per hour per station. 

In addition to the cost of the 
facilities of the stations, the adver- 
tiser must pay the entertainers 
and, needless to say, these must be 
good if they are to receive a sat- 
isfactory hearing. The advertiser 
may assemble his own entertainers 
and arrange his own program if he 
desires, so long as what he offers 
does not violate any of the stand- 
ards of the station. Every station 
that accepts commercial programs 
has a musical director who is pre- 
pared to secure entertainers and to 
arrange just the program that will 
best carry the advertiser’s particu- 
lar product, however, and it is 
usually well to consult with him 
before deciding on anything. 

He knows what kind of program 
the different classes of people like, 
he knows what other advertisers 
are already putting on, and he 
knows what kind of program will 
likely produce the best results for 
i given product. He will assemble 
the entertainers, prepare a_ pro- 
gram, and rehearse it before the 
advertiser and if the latter is not 
pleased, they will discuss the prob- 
lem further and get up something 
that will please him. 

Many broadcast advertisers suc- 
ceed in making a close tie-up of 
their programs with their products. 
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A new type of advertising man is being developed to furnish material that not only entertains, but advertises as well 


“The Vikings,” for example, pre- 
sent a romance in song and story 
that acquaints the listeners with 
life in the fishing villages on the 
coast of Norway and with how 
codfish are caught and handled 
and how codliver oil is prepared; 
all in a way that is easier to take 
than is the product they advertise. 
The Whittal Anglo-Persians float 
around on a magic carpet and play 
special music of the Oriental coun- 
tries whence come Whittal rugs; 
the Ipana Troubadours always 
open and close with “Smiles”; the 
Cliquot Club Eskimos are always 
ushered in and out to the tinkling 
of sleigh bells, and the announcers 
have invented a wondrous city 
called “Silvertown” as the home of 
the Silvertown Cord Orchestra. 


Programs Must Be Good 


Broadcast advertising, to be 
effective, must be carried by superb 
entertainment and it must be 
rather indirect. There are many 
programs on the air and any time 
the listener doesn’t like any one of 
them, or he becomes offended, all 
he has to do is turn his dials and 
a second later, he is listening to 
some other. Successful broadcast 
advertisers realize this and that 
they are successfully meeting the 
requirements is indicated by the 
examples given above. 

Even the critics will admit that 
they are giving their radio audi- 
ence far better programs than 
would be possible for the latter to 
obtain in any other way. The fans 
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realize this, too, and they are ap- 
preciative. They enjoy the splen- 
did music that is being sent into 
their homes free of charge and 
they are favorably disposed toward 
those who send it, to say the least. 
It is really remarkable that they 
express their appreciation by writ- 
ing as much as they do, for writing 
is distasteful to the majority of 
people and, anyway, it is the usual 
thing for people to take anything 
that is given them as a matter of 
course. And yet, the mail received 
by the average broadcasting sta- 
tion will average around 3,000 
pieces a week, besides that sent 
direct to the advertisers. 

Some time ago, one large station 
noted a falling off in its mail and, 
fearing that the listeners did not 
appreciate the programs as they 
should, the announcer intimated 
that if they wanted the programs 
continued, they had better “say 
something.” The mail immediately 
jumped to over 6,000 pieces a week 
and some of the letters were very 
illuminating, indeed. One listener 
wrote, in substance, for example: 

“Please communicate this to the 
various broadcasters interested: 
As a radio enthusiast, I fully ap- 
preciate the fact that my family 
and I are receiving far better 
entertainment in the programs put 
on by the various commercial 
concerns that use: your station 
than we could possibly get from 
any source or under any other 

(Continued on page 606) 
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Selling Wholesale by Mail at Less 
Than Two Per Cent Sales Cost 


How the American Wholesale Corporation Sold More 
Than $28,000,000 Worth of Retail Store Goods in 1925 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


HAT about your sales 
Wess: Are they high? 

Do they make you sit up 
nights worrying? What would 
you say to a Selling cost of only 
1.98 per cent? For that is exactly 
the cost of sales by mail for the 
American Wholesale Corporation 
of Baltimore, according to Mr. A. 
I. Weinberg, treasurer. 

This company, selling a general 
line of merchandise by mail to re- 
tailers, has what is probably the 
lowest sales cost in the country 
today. What does the 1.98 per 
cent include? Everything that en- 
ters into the expense of doing busi- 
nss by mail—the printing, the 
paper, postage, preparation, in- 
cluding salaries, mailing and ad- 
dressing. The American Whole- 
sale Corporation (formerly known 
as the Baltimore Bargain House) 
sells entirely by mail and to mer- 
chants who visit the market. It 
has no traveling salesmen. Its 
only sales force consists of house 
salesmen who wait on customers 
when they come to Baltimore to 
do business. 


A 1.98 Percent Sales Cost 


This firm has always had a low 
sales cost, but the 1925 figure is a 
tecord. Before the war it was 
about 2 per cent. In 1923 it had 
risen to 2.27 per cent, but today it 
has been reduced to the unpre- 
cedented figure of 1.98 per cent. 


For many a sales manager the 
‘ecord of this firm may contain a 
hint for his own business. Almost 
‘veryone is familiar with the story 
of the big retail mail order houses, 
but few are aware of the great 
stowth and size of such companies 
as the American Wholesale Cor- 
Poration in Baltimore and Butler 
Brothers in Chicago, selling en- 


tirely through catalogs to the 
dealers, 


The retail mail order business of 
this country has been variously 
estimated at $600,000,000 and up, 
including the mail order divisions 
of department stores. It is un- 
doubtedly true that just as much 
merchandise is sold wholesale by 
mail to the dealers of this country. 
In today’s scheme of distribution 
such firms as the American 
Wholesale Corporation are play- 
ing an important part in the 
economic life of this country by 
reducing the cost of merchandise 
to the ultimate consumer. 


Building a Business 


The growth of the American 
Wholesale Corporation reads like 
a romance. It is the record of a 
plucky, energetic Jewish boy 
(born in Lithuania), Jacob Ep- 
stein. Only a few months in 
America in 1881, and but 17 years 
old, he opened a wholesale notion 
store on Barre street in Baltimore, 
about a dozen blocks from the 
site of the future Baltimore bar- 
gain house, which in 1919 was in- 
corporated as the American 
Wholesale Corporation. 


Jacob Epstein’s first establish- 
ment was a single room 18 by 30 
feet. This has gradually grown 
into a vast group of buildings and 
factories with floor space of about 
27 acres, employing up to 1,500 
people and with annual sales of 
more than $28,680,000. 

How was this possible? Where 
did the business come from? 
Starting first with a line of no- 
tions, Mr. Epstein built up a fol- 
lowing among the southern mer- 
chants who visited Baltimore. The 
satisfactory treatment they  re- 
ceived and the fact that his wares 
were always what he claimed them 
to be, built up for him a reputation 
for honesty and square dealing. 


But this was not enough. Jacob 
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Epstein was reaching out to serve 
a larger group of merchants, and 
he conceived the idea of mailing 
circulars and folders to thousands 
of other southern merchants as 
well as to his own customers. At 
that time he began to add more 
lines of goods. To the jobber or 
manufacturer of today there ap- 
pears nothing unusual about sell- 
ing by mail, but it must be remem- 
bered that in those years the idea 
of buying by mail “sight unseen” 
was a novelty. Besides, the job- 
bers had different prices for dif- 
ferent classes of merchants. From 
the first, Jacob Epstein marked his 
goods in plain figures and fixed 
prices that were the same to all. 
That made a “hit” with his trade. 

The circulars soon grew into a 
catalog which has swelled, as item 
after item has been added, until 
today it is a book of more than 
30,000 articles, mailed every month 
to merchants all over the country 
with special attention to the South. 
Of the merchants on their mailing 
lists, 40,000 are regular customers. 


Buyers Come to Market 


The American Wholesale Corpo- 
ration has no salesmen on the 
road, but a remarkable phase of its 
business is the fact that one-third 
of its customers come to the main 
store in Baltimore to do their 
shopping. It requires forty house 
salesmen to wait on them, show 
them the merchandise and take 
their orders. 

This personal touch has been 
characteristic of the Baltimore 
Mail Order House from the begin- 
ning. Indeed, personal calls from 
customers seem to be a part of the 
wholesale mail order business. 
Butler Brothers (the Chicago mail 
order house) have much the same 
experience. Besides the branch 
stores of the latter in New York, 
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St. Louis, Minneapolis and Dallas, 
Butler Brothers have gone a step 
further. They now hold special 
autumn and holiday displays each 
vear in such cities as Birmingham, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Grand 
Rapids and San Francisco, thus 
making it possible for more mer- 
chants to see their goods. 


Despite the great growth of the 
two big wholesale mail order 
houses just mentioned, selling 
wholesale by mail is still but a 
lusty infant. The possibilities of 
mail order selling that Jacob Ep- 
stein saw in 1881 and Butler 
Brothers in 1877 are only now 
being realized by many manufac- 
turers and jobbers. 

Recently it has remained for our 
newest industry, radio, to step into 
line. One of the largest concerns, 


Chas. Freshman & Company, has 
been quick to see the possibilities 
of mail order selling. Throwing 
overboard the jobber entirely, they 
have turned to selling the dealers 
all over the country entirely by 
mail. Last year was their first year 
under the new plan and sales 
amounted to $7,000,000. The year 
previous, selling through the job- 
ber produced sales of $2,000,000; 
so that the change resulted in an 
increase of 350 per cent. 

If the American Wholesale 
Corporation can sell general mer- 
chandise at a cost of 1.98 per cent 
and Butler Brothers build up by 
mail a business capitalized at 
$30,000,000, if Chas. Freshman can 
more than triple sales in this man- 
ner, what may not mail order hold 
for your business? 


Norman Olds Disagrees With 
Cheltenham Bold 


Perfection Stove Company Executive 
Rushes to the Defense of Statistics 


T may be entirely improper for 

me to take issue with an article 
in your publication, such as that 
entitled “The Passion for Re- 
search,” by anyone with an authori- 
tative a non de plume as Chelten- 
ham Bold. 

However, your publication is one 
that is looked upon with respect, 
whose articles are given careful 
reading and credence, and it does 
not seem fitting that an article such 
as this should be allowed to pass 
without challenge. 

The author has deliberately 
placed “research in advertising,” 
especially as applied to media, side 
by side with some copy fads of the 
past, and obviously has endeavored 
to cast discredit on the work of se- 
curing the maximum amount of in- 
formation possible about media, by 
so doing. 

Being one of those advertising 
managers who firmly believe that 
it is the duty of anyone bearing the 
responsibility of expending adver- 
tising money to know everything 
that it is possible to know about 
the media possible of use in 
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advertising his particular goods, I 
feel that this author has gone en- 
tirely too far in this article, and 
will do a lot of harm. He seems to 
be one who considers it desirable, 
either for personal advantage or 
merely as an advantage to the 
advertising cult, to shroud the ad- 
vertising profession in a mist of 
uncertainties and unsolvable prob- 
lems, which only those of long 
years of experience can in any way 
properly handle. 

He makes his position rather 
clear when after giving some cred- 
ence to the desirability of learning 
“how many people are there” and 
“how do they get there” and “who 
are they” and “what have they” he 
goes on to state that there is some- 
thing mystic behind these points. 
He carries out the mysticism by 
more than a column of almost 
meaningless words, and winds up 
with absolutely no _ suggested 
method of determining such other 
factors as may be of interest when 
making media selections. 

Far be it from me to question 
the undeniable fact that there are 
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factors which have a bearing on the 
proper selection of media, which 
are impossible of absolute determi. 
nation. But the same is true of the 
selection of a salesman, the choice 
of an automobile or practically any 
other purchase. There enters into 
all such determinations, the neces. 
sity for the employment of judg- 
ment and common sense. 

The selection of media is pri- 
marily the selection of a salesman 
to carry your message to your ulti- 
mate consumer, or your dealer, as 
the case may be. You are natur- 
ally interested in knowing how 
many people this salesman can 
reach, what type of people he can 
reach, both of which are clearly 
statistical questions; but you are 
interested, further, in knowing 
what acceptance will be given this 
salesman when he does reach these 
people, how successful he has been 
in carrying the goods of other 
manufacturers to these people, how 
many “side lines” he carries, etc. 

These further questions come in- 
to the realm of mystery set up by 
Cheltenham Bold, but can be quite 
clearly defined by the use of this 
same “good judgment and common 
sense” referred to above. 

My only purpose in writing this 
is a feeling that the article criti- 
cized tends to discourage some of 
the seekers after greater knowledge 
in the advertising profession, if I 
may call it such, whereas I think 
every possible encouragement 
should be given to greater study, 
more careful statistical knowledge, 
and the removal of as much as pos- 
sible of this very type of mystic 
buncombe, which many have been 
inclined to throw around the ques- 
tion of advertising, especially the 
selection of media.—Norman Olds, 
advertising manager, The Perfec- 
tion Stove Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Frank S. McLaughlin, director of 
sales, Salesmanship Foundation, 
Inc., addressed the meeting of the 
Automotive Manufacturers’ Ass0- 
ciation at Chicago, April. 16, on 
“Executive Control of Sales.” F. 
B. Caswell, vice president and di 
rector of sales of the Champion 
Spark Plug Company and chait- 
man of the ways and means com 
mittee of the American Fair Trade 
League spoke on price control. 
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“1! A Survey of Merchandising Trends 
_ in the Shoe Field 
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Indications are that the independent shoe retailer can best succeed through quality_and service appeals, rather than in 
trying to compete with the chains and the mail order houses on a basis of price alone. 
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the best informed men in the shoe 
business. With chains, mail-order 
houses and house-to-house canvas- 
sers pounding away on the price 
appeal, independent retailers and 
department stores have drawn the 
conclusion that what their custom- 
ers want is cheap merchandise. By 
dropping down into direct competi- 
tion with these low-priced mer- 
chandisers they leave themselves 
wide open for attacks which 
threaten to be their undoing. 

The independents seem unable to 
distinguish cheap shoes from good 
shoes sold at as low a price as 
possible. They interpret the grow- 
ing success of concerns selling on 
a price basis as an indication that 
the average person doesn’t care 
what kind of shoes he wears so 
long as he doesn’t have to pay very 
much for them. They mistake the 
demand for quality at a fair price 
with the demand for cheapness 
alone, failing to realize that a buyer 
isn’t so much concerned with what 
he pays as he is with getting what 
he pays for. 


Price Competition Among Outlets 


It is stated authoritatively that 
between 70 and 80 per cent of the 
shoes sold are priced at six dollars 
and lower. Within that price range 
the fight is thickest. The keenness 
of competition usually wipes out 
small independents who venture 
into it. Some of the larger dealers 
and the department stores have 
been able to hold their ground, but 
few of them have made an appre- 
ciable advance, so long, that is, as 
they confine themselves to that 
field. 

The sad experience of many 
independent retailers who have 
attempted to compete with the 
chains, the mail-order houses and 
the house-to-house canvassers on 
their own battlefield should con- 
vince others, it would appear, of 
the futility of following such a 
course. While experience is still 
the greatest teacher, little value is 
attached to the experience of some- 
one else, so other small stores cast 
envious glances at the profits being 
gathered by the chains, begin to 
feature low prices on shoddy shoes 
and emerge, if at all, poorer but 
wiser. 
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The reason independents run a 
bad second to the chains in the 
matter of price is due to the tre- 
mendous buying power of the 
chains. An organization operating 
several hundred stores throughout 
the country quite obviously can 
make terms with the manufactur- 
ers which independent stores can- 
not approach. They frequently 
sell at lower prices than those at 
which independents can buy, and 
do it at a profit. Chains are close 
buyers; they depend upon volume 
for their profits rather than upon 
margin and they unquestionably 
are good merchandisers. They 
offer a much more serious opposi- 
tion to retailers than either the 
mail-order house or the direct-sell- 
ing organization. But they are far 
from being invulnerable. 


Classes of Chain Stores 


There are three separate classi- 
fications into which chain stores 
may be divided, according to a 
prominent trade association official. 
There are those operated solely as 
a manufacturer’s exclusive outlet; 
those doing business locally as 
branches of a large retail store, and 
the national chains which invade 
towns and cities of all sizes with 
imported managers and standard- 
ized practices. 


Price is of secondary importance 


in manufacturers’ outlet stores to 


building up volume and prestige 
for a single line. Since the manu- 
facturer cannot jeopardize his deal- 
ers’ good-will by selling at prices 
lower than those at which they 
handle his line, the appeal of his 
own stores is not a price proposi- 
tion. Their activities are not re- 
stricted to the six-dollars-and- 
lower class but cover his entire 
line, sometimes including shoes 
priced as high as $10, $12 and $15. 
The managers are put through 
training schools conducted by the 
manufacturer, they know the one 
line thoroughly and with factory 
assistance they sell many more 
shoes per store than the average 
dealers handling the same product. 
Some of the smaller manufacturers 
sell entirely through such chains, 
while many ofthe larger factories 
plant stores in the big cities to 
supplement their regular dealer 
outlets. 
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The second class of chain store 
is that developed by an individual 
dealer and operated only locally, 
The successful city merchants fre- 
quently open branches, and as their 
businesses grow they gradually 
add more stores until chains com- 
paring favorably with either man- 
ufacturers’ or national organiza- 
tions are in operation. In this case 
greater buying capacity puts the 
house in a position to compete 
practically on even terms with 
other concerns in the low-priced 
volume field, and by reason of their 
volume on low-priced shoes they 
also can afford to carry expensive 
shoes with slower turnover with- 
out adding appreciably to their 
overhead. The managers in these 
stores usually are men who have 
been developed within the organi- 
zation. Most of them come up 
from positions as clerks and are 
exceptionally efficient salesmen. 
They carry out the policies laid 
down by the house without being 
too directly responsible for buying 
or turnover problems. 


How One Chain Operates 


In the third and most important 
class are included those national 
chains which consume the entire 
outputs of several factories, buy a 
part of the outputs of others on 
very close margins or put their 
own names on whatever shoes they 
can purchase at a good price. 
These concerns seldom go above 
the five and six-dollar price limit, 
and their one big appeal is on price. 
Small margins and rapid turnovers 
pile up their profits to a point 
where they can strangle the ma- 
jority of independent dealers who 
have the effrontery to attempt to 
steal their trade on the same price 
level. 

- Certain big advantages are in- 
herent in all of these three types 
of chain store organizations. They 
can standardize on merchandising 
methods, on display and advertis- 
ing plans, on buying and_stock- 
keeping and on the training of 
store managers and clerks. As an 
example of how they can provide 
their stores with dealer help and 
display material prepared by e* 
perts at. comparatively little cost, 
it is interesting to consider the 
plan worked out by the Feltman 
& Curme Shoe Stores Company, ¢ 
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merchandise offered for their 
approval in these newspapers. 
Merchandise from hundreds of 
manufacturers is brought into 
their homes through advertising. 
A new automobile, a new necktie, 
new equipment for a factory, 
clothing, shoes, wearing apparel 
... the advertising columns of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers are 
aforum of worthy products. 

In each of twenty-four leading 
cities you will find a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper believing in 
its readers, and trusted by them. 
And whatever you manufacture— 
clothing, a household product, mo- 
tor-cars, shaving soap, anything 
in fact which the modern Ameri- 
can family needs and uses — you 
can share the common confidence 
which these newspapers represent. 


a 


| You can share this confidence 


profitably. Note that last word. 
» ~ ~ 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers 
are, above all, family newspapers. 
They interest every member of 
the family. They have the latest 
radio pages and up-to-the-minute 
market reports. They have sec- 
tions for the home-maker and the 
hostess. They carry authoritative 
fashion news and thrilling sport 
features. They have fascinating 
stories and pictures for the chil- 
dren. Reviews of books, critiques 
of music and comment on the 
theatre — these for the older 
members of the family — round 
out the many-sided appeal of 
these publications. 

Through the co-operation of 
every member of the Scripps- 
Howard organization, these news- 
papers have achieved new heights 
in education, information and 
entertainment. 


NEWSPAPERS 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
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250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Chicago concern which operates 
stores over the entire country. 

A highly specialized force of 
display and advertising men is 
maintained to prepare model store 
and window displays. Price cards, 
stands, backgrounds, draperies and 
every other form of display mate- 
rial are originated at headquarters 
and shipped to the stores, with 
instructions and blue-prints show- 
ing how they are to be used. These 
displays are seasonal, three of them 
being prepared simultaneously for 
the use of groups of three stores 
located in adjacent parts of the 
country. [tach display is kept in 
the window a month, when it is 
passed on to the next dealer. Dis- 
play No. 1 is used in Store A, No. 2 
in Store B, and No. 3 in Store C. 
At the end of the month, Store A 
sends No. 1 to Store B, which 
passes No. 2 to Store C and No. 3 
goes to Store A. During the three 
months each store has had each 
display, and they are ready to 
rotate a new group of three dis- 
plays. 

Other chains use similar plans 
for giving stores the best of dis- 
plavs at the lowest possible cost 
per store. Independent retailers 
cannot hope to compete, either in 
quality or in cost, with the chains 
on this score. They cannot afford 
the services of expert window trim- 
mers in most cases, and buying in 
small quantities, their display ma- 
terials are seldom as good or as 
inexpensive. The same principle 
holds true with regard to news- 
paper advertising, direct-mail lit- 
erature and other dealer helps 
used in shoe stores. 


Chains Lack Flexibility 


But while standardization gives 
the chains the edge on independ- 
ent competition in some ways, it is 
a big handicap in others. It has 
been said, and with some justice, 
doubtlessly, that managers and 
clerks in chain stores actually are 
little more than automatons. They 
merely do as they have been told, 
make no personal contacts with 
purchasers and take little direct 
interest in the business; they have 
nothing at stake except their jobs, 
so they can assume an attitude of 
indifference toward customers 
which the proprietor of an inde- 
pendent store would consider fatal. 
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The assumption that chain store 
managers are better merchandisers 
than independent retailers has been 
press-agented widely, but its truth 
is questioned seriously by many 
leading manufacturers. The per- 
sonal element, these men say, is of 
so much importance in retail mer- 
chandising that no amount of train- 
ing can take its place. 

The chain store adapts itself to 
local conditions with difficulty. 
Such matters as style preference in 
different localities, buying habits of 
the people and service require- 
ments, cannot be taken into con- 
sideration. The manager is not 
required to find out what the com- 
munity wants and buy in response 
to a known demand; he simply 
sends in his records of stock that 
has been sold and is shipped what- 
ever the organization back of him 
thinks he should sell. If he dis- 
poses of it before it goes out of 
style, well and good; if not, per- 
haps it can be sold somewhere 
else, or it can be moved at cut 
prices. 

The House-to-House Problem 


Mail-order houses and house-to- 
house canvassers are getting in 
their heaviest work in the rural 
sections. Shoe dealers in small 
towns which depend upon farmers 
for their livelihood are in an ex- 
ceedingly bad way. Why, argues 
the rural customer, should he buy 
of a merchant who has only ten or 
twelve different sizes, two or three 
widths and a few styles when he 
can take his choice of any number 
of sizes and styles by buying from 
a catalog or from a salesman who 
comes by the house. Whether the 
rural customer gets the right sizes 
of the shoes he wants or not is not 
so important as the fact that he 
had been told that he can and that 
he believes it. And even if his 
experience with mail-order houses 
or itinerant salesmen from Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati or somewhere else 
has not been satisfactory, the 
advent of paved roads and auto- 
mobiles carries him past the small- 
town dealer’s store to the chains 
or department stores in the city 
thirty miles away. 

According to many reports from 
manufacturers, the shoe depart- 
ments of mail-order houses in 
recent years have not kept pace 
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with the growth in other depart- 
ments of the business. While shoe 
sales have remained at about the 
same level, they claim, sales as 4 
whole have shown a steady 
growth, indicating to them that the 
seriousness of mail-order competi- 
tion is not making the inroads 
upon the shoe industry it is jn 
other lines. 

Neither do many analytical- 
minded shoe men expect house-to- 
house selling organizations ever to 
secure a very firm foothold in the 
distribution of shoes. It is pretty 
generally agreed that direct selling 
is the most costly of all. sales 
methods, and with chain stores 
shaving margins to the very core, 
consumers slowly but surely must 
come to the realization that the 
so-called bargains they’re getting 
by buying at their homes aren't all 
they’re touted to be. 

Of course, there are exceptional 
instances where the shoes sold 
from door to door compare in 
every way with those sold in 
stores. One of the most success- 
ful concerns in the chain store 
held recently added a force of 
some 1,500 direct salesmen to its 
organization. Customers who buy 
at their homes receive the same 
shoes, at the same prices and with 
the same guarantee, that they 
would receive at one of the com- 
pany’s stores. 


Developments in the Industry 


As has been observed, the gen- 
eral opinion among the many shoe 
men whose experiences contribute 
to this article is that people are 
buying about the same number of 
shoes per year now that they have 
always bought and are paying 
about the same price for them. 
Shoe production in the United 
States, according to Department ot 
Commerce reports, reached 325, 
505,888 in 1925, which was prac- 
tically the same as in 1922, when 
323,876,468 pairs of shoes were 
produced. In 1923 the figure was 
slightly higher at 351,114,273, but 
in the following year it slumped to 
313,230,157. 

In these four years the chains 
are conceded to have shown con 
siderable growth. Although "™ 
is believed that house-to-house 

(Continued on page 612) 
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The college-trained business student is rapidly attaining the same professional status as that held by the law or 


medicine student. 


Ohio State University at Columbus recently opened a new building 


to take care of its expanding classes in the commerce school. 


What a College Man Knows About 
Business When He Graduates 


Courses in Advertising, Business Administration, Selling and 
Marketing Train Him to Step Into Executive Positions 


By Frederick A. Russell 


College of Commerce and Business Administration, 


HE Wharton School of 

Finance and Commerce, 

the work of which was 
described briefly in a previous 
article, is only one of the many 
excellent institutions turning out 
young men equipped to enter the 
selling and advertising field far 
better than college graduates were 
i lew years ago. 
_New York University is cater- 
ing to the demand for practically 
trained men who can step right in 
without much apprenticeship and 
perform the duties of advertising 
man or salesman. To their stu- 
dents they offer a larger number 
ot courses, especially in advertis- 
ing, than are to be found in most 
\iversities. Some sixteen or 
‘ighteen courses in advertising are 
given, such highly specialized 
‘Spects of the field being covered 
‘S Advertising Media, Layouts 


and Visualization, Essentials of 
Printing, Retail Copy Writing, 
and Outdoor Advertising. Many of 
the students in New York Univer- 
sity are employed during the day, 
some in highly responsible posi- 
tions, taking these courses in the 
evening. 

The University of Chicago, in 
addition to the usual undergradu- 
ate courses, offers an interesting 
opportunity to the students to be- 
come acquainted with practical 
problems. They may take a course 
which is thus described in the uni- 
versity bulletin: 

“Virtually an ‘interneship’ in 
some advertising or selling organ- 
ization, providing carefully super- 
vised participation in actual adver- 
tising or selling work. Each stu- 
dent works in his assigned place 
during regular business hours, and 
two evenings a week meets with 
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University of [llinois 


the others enrolled for the ex- 
change of experiences and _ the 
discussion of current marketing 
problems. The work is further 
supplemented by visits to repre- 
sentative advertising and selling 
organizations and by _ informal 
talks by executives in them.” 


Other courses in marketing, sell- 
ing, and business correspondence 
are offered, as well as the cultural 
subjects and other more strictly 
professional courses. The aim of 
the University of Chicago is to 
give graduates the managerial 
viewpoint, to provide them with a 
perspective of business as a whole 
before they assume their duties in 
any one branch of it. 

It is not necessary that a college 
be located in a large city to enable 
it to carry on effective instruction. 
An example of this is the work 
being done at Dartmouth College 
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by the Amos Tuck School of Ad- 
ministration and Finance. Profes- 
Harry R. Wellman, whose 
articles have appeared in “Sales 
Management,” has brought to the 
teaching of marketing a wealth of 
practical experience and also main- 
tains his contacts with various 
sales organizations, thus enriching 
his teaching as well as providing 
counsel for those concerns engag- 
ing his services. 

With the excellent literature 
available today, both in books and 
magazines, reports of government 
bodies and business organizations, 
and special services like the Dart- 
nell Service, there is no dearth of 
material with which the student 
may keep himself busy. Indeed, 
the problem is to condense the 
wealth of facts and experience into 
the time allotted. 


SOT 


Many Courses Now Offered 

Practical value may be given the 
work by assigning various prob- 
lems for solution. For example, 
we may use one of the books com- 
piled by Professor Harry Tosdal 
of Harvard, in which he has set 
forth the salient facts concerning 
several hundred carefully chosen 
problems which have actually 
arisen and come under the notice 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research. These problems are real, 
actual cases, with which the class 
wrestles in much the same mental 
attitude as might characterize 
them in later years as they sit in 
conference as a directorate or mar- 
keting board. The instructor, in 
addition to a fuller experience than 
his students possess, has the ad- 
vantage of knowing what most of 
these concerns actually did in 
meeting the stated problem and 
what success attended their deci- 
sion. In this way the classroom 
work is given a definite practical 
aspect, developing the discretion 
and judgment of the students in a 
manner not possible before such 
problems were available for discus- 
sion. They also serve to bridge 
the gap which formerly existed be- 
tween college and real business. 

During the past few years the 
courses in business administration, 
including advertising and selling, 
have multiplied so rapidly that 
they have begun to crowd out to 
some extent the more strictly “cul- 
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tural” subjects from the student’s 
curriculum. If he takes anywhere 
near all-the courses offered in ac- 
countancy, corporation finance, 
investments, banking, labor 
problems, factory administration, 
taxation, foreign commerce, eco- 
nomic theory, personnel admin- 
istration, credits and collections, 
agricultural economics, purchasing, 
to say nothing of the many excel- 
lent courses in the broad field of 
marketing, he must sacrifice some 
of the education which the college 
graduate receives who pursues a 
strictly cultural curriculum. 

As a matter of fact, he has often 
been graduated with but an indif- 
ferent appreciation of literature, 
more than likely he has not learned 
to write good English unless he 
has specialized in advertising, his 
knowledge of other languages is 
negligible, the sciences have re- 
ceived scant attention, while other 
branches of human knowledge are 
still to him as a closed book. 

To meet this situation, many 
universities are offering post-grad- 
uate work, or merely “graduate” 
work, as it is usually termed by 
university. men. This makes pos- 
sible several things. 


The Graduate School Plan 


In the first place, it may enable 
the student to acquire a broad, gen- 
eral college education, neglecting 
little of those subjects which have 
been the warp and woof of our 
higher education for generations, 
and then erect upon this founda- 
tion (to change the figure of 
speech) a superstructure of busi- 
ness training. Through such prep- 
aration a young man is given a 
trained mind, an appreciation of 
the good things of life such as lit- 
erature, and thereby made capable 
of extracting more satisfactions 
from his environment; in addition 
to these, he comes out with a run- 
ning start for a business career by 
virtue of specific training he has 
received in college. 

One of the outstanding advo- 
cates of this plan of educating 
young men is Harvard, whose 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration is now in its eigh- 
teenth year. None but college grad- 
uates are admitted, the theory 
being that business is now a pro- 
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fession, as are law and medicine 
requiring a sound general educa- 
tion before the practitioner jg 
worthy of recognition in his field. 
It is not essential that a student 
in this school shall be a graduate 
of a college of commerce or shall 
have taken business subjects as an 
undergraduate. 


The problem or “case” method 
is followed very generally at Har- 
vard in conducting the courses, 
actual cases in business being stud- 
ied and the general principles ex- 
tracted from them much as in the 
study of law. 

Two years are required for the 
completion of the course, the stu- 
dent receiving at the end of that 
time the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


The Angles of Study 

Many other universities have 
begun to offer graduate work in 
business administration to meet 
the demand for more _ intensive 
training for business careers. Not 
all of them have followed the Har- 
vard plan. 

For example, some will not 
admit to their graduate courses 
students who have not had a con- 
siderable amount of undergraduate 
work in business subjects. Thus 
the graduate work is placed ona 
more specifically graduate basis, 
the same as graduate work in 
chemistry or Latin. Where this ts 
done, the student goes out with a 
very intensive preparation for 
whatever line of work he expects 
to follow. In addition to having 
taken a large number of courses 
as an undergraduate in business 
subjects, he may take one, two, or 
possibly three years additional, 
putting in nearly his whole time 
at it, thus obtaining a preparation 
for some phase of business which 
is far more valuable than that 
gained by the average four-year 
student. The tendency is more and 
more to seek additional preparation 
in post-graduate work, and em- 
ployers are recognizing that men 
with such training are worth more 
than the regular graduate. 

Here at the University of [Illinois 
the student may, during his regw- 
lar four-year course, take about 
one-half of his work in business 
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Bugaboos of Beginning Advertisers 


Some Reassuring Thoughts for the Concern Which Is 
Thinking of Taking the First Steps in Advertising 


HOST of doubts beset the 
A beginning advertiser. Like 
a navigator venturing into 
an uncharted sea, each spot of 
dark cloud on the horizon, each 
ripple breaking the surface just 
ahead, looms up forbiddingly in 
his eyes. Though he has faced 
similar phenomena daily and un- 
finchingly in familiar waters, 
when he sees them out in the Un- 
known they appear awesome and 
perilous things. 

It is my hope, here, that by the 
simple process of cataloging these 
bugaboos and analyzing the stuff 
of which they are made, I can set 
at rest some of the worries which 
are harassing the man who today 
is trying to decide the question— 
“I wonder if I ought to advertise.” 

First and foremost of the tribe 
of Bugaboos, Commander-in-Chief 
of all the rest, is Waste. 


The Spectre of Waste 


“You'll buy scads of waste circu- 
lation” —‘‘your printed matter will 
be sent out but not used or read” 
—“can’t you use smaller space ?”— 
“art work like that would be out 
of the question for you”—in these 
and a dozen other disguises the 
spectre of waste appears and 
waves paralyzing arms in front of 
the would-be advertiser’s imagina- 
tion. 

And yet the man who considers 
25 per cent waste in a publication’s 
circulation a terrifying fact em- 
ploys salesmen. Does he realize 
the terrific waste entailed? On the 
average, only 15 per cent—often as 
little as 8 per cent—of a salesman’s 
time is spent in contact with pros- 


pects and customers and, of 
course, not all of that meager 
slice produces business. Even in 


some stores, where the sales force 
is directly under the guidance of 
its employer, the percentage of 
directly applied time is no greater. 
An advertising program with 85 
Per cent misdirected effort is hard 
to conceive. 


By Morgan P. Wood 


If fear of waste stops you from 
advertising, then, to be fully con- 
sistent, you need to cease at once 
every form of sales effort, for 
waste is inevitably present in 
every one of them. 


Second of the Bugaboos is, 
“How can I be sure I am getting 
results ?” 


The brutal truth is that you very 
probably can’t—unless you are go- 
ing to sell your merchandise 
wholly and solely by mail. 


There’s no use dodging the issue. 
The plain fact is that not one in a 
hundred advertisers can submit to 
you tangible and_ indisputable 
proof that his advertising in No- 
vember, 1925, “paid out.” Slightly 
more might be able to support the 
contention that their 1925 adver- 
tising as a whole justified itself. 
Scores can tell you of random in- 
stances and individual efforts in 
which results definitely repaid a 
specific expenditure. The over- 
whelming majority—and this in- 
cludes a long list of the oldest and 
largest investors in advertising— 
keep on advertising because, coin- 
cident with advertising, came a 
definite and unquestionable im- 
provement in their business health. 


The Uncertainty of Results 


You will follow suit, if you once 
pass the second successive year’s 
consistent use of adequate adver- 
tising. You will know, even if you 
cannot prove. 

Is this price of initial uncer- 
tainty too high? Many have re- 
fused to pay it but they are not the 
concerns whose names you know. 
They are concerns which have 
preferred semi-obscurity to this 
possibility of waste and uncer- 
tainty. You can stay in the 
shadow with them or you can 
come out into the sun with the 
others who also faced just your 
dilemma, just your uncertainty, 
just the same lack of advance as- 
surance of making it pay. 
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Of course, there are some ad- 
vertisers to whom this Bugaboo of 
being sure of results remains an 
ever-present companion. I know 
of one advertiser who has set up 
an intricate mechanism, requiring 
constant supervision, plus inces- 
sant clerical work which covers 
reams of paper with complex 
records, to prove up on the com- 
pany’s expenditures. The cost of 
that evidence, in _ brain-power, 
time-cost, equipment and _ floor- 
space, would, if transferred to con- 
structive and productive effort. 
make it possible to increase that 
company’s advertising audience by 
several hundred thousand readers. 


He Who Shys at an Agent 


Compiling the proof has become 
an Old Man of the Sea forever 
riding the shoulders of the adver- 
tising appropriation, creating noth- 
ing, achieving nothing, simply 
re-confirming over and over again, 
year after year, facts already es- 
tablished beyond all question of 
doubt. Being sure has, by the evi- 
dence of its own figures, cost that 
company hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in sales that could have 
been made, had that expense of 
collecting proof been invested in 
seeking business. Being sure has 
actually cost dividends. 

When you embark on advertis- 
ing the results may not manifest 
themselves in exactly the form you 
anticipated. They may show up 
first in a _ better organization 
morale, in better production, in im- 
proved personnel, in reduction of 
complaints. The hoped-for reduc- 
tion in sales expense or increased 
sales volume may appear as by- 
products of earlier results. Ad- 
vertise adequately and _ consist- 
ently, however, and you will get 
results and they will be sufficient. 

Another Bugaboo which dis- 
turbs the peace of mind of the 
beginning advertiser is Fear of the 
Advertising Agency. This is a 
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dying bugaboo but still a disturb- 
ing one in many quarters. 

“Agencies will be extravagant 
with your money”—“Agencies will 
advise you to overspend—that’s 
the way they make money’”—“No 
agency can understand your busi- 
ness, your business is different— 
it’s more complicated than other 
businesses’”—these are the insidi- 
cus whispers which this particular 
Bugaboo pours into the novice’s 
ear. 

How good a judge of human 
nature are you? Can you separate 
sheep from goats—the upright 
from the unscrupulous—the trust- 
worthy from the fly-by-night ? 


The Agent’s Side of It 


The chances are very much in 
your favor that every agency 
which solicits your business will 
merit your confidence in its in- 
tegrity. The lessening fringe of 
unscrupulous agencies on the edge 
of the advertising profession isn’t 
the peril it once was. Merely be- 
ware the big promiser, the glow- 
ing word-painter and the man who 
assures you that, under his guid- 
ance, you'll get rich quick. Avoid 
any such and you'll be safe. The 
agency which draws the least at- 
tractive picture in advance is, in 
fact, pretty apt to be the organiza- 
tion which will deliver most after 
you've signed them up. 


And as to this vaunted danger 
of prejudiced advice and extrava- 
gant habits, keep this in mind. It 
will be a mighty fortunate agency 
which makes anything but a 
highly dubious paper profit out of 
your account the first year. The 
cost of getting started—of educat- 
ing you and educating itself—eats 
up a margin that is none too wide 
to begin with. The modern adver- 
tising agency knows this—knows 
it by bitter experience, expensively 
learned. It knows that, if you are 
ever going to represent any con- 
siderable profit to it, it isn’t going 
to be from the first year’s work. 
In other words—get this straight 
—it won’t profit from your con- 
tract unless it does two things— 
first, performs an advertising job 
for you which will make you want 
to continue advertising; second, 
retains your confidence and your 
account over into the succeeding 
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years when the first high cost of 
getting started will have been ab- 
sorbed and written off and you 
will be a profitable customer. 

Does this sound like a basis on 
which it is going to run wild on 
the bases and recommend extrava- 
gant procedures and unwise ex- 
penditures? To do that would be 
to cut its own throat. I know the 
truth of this from having earned 
my daily bread—and some jam to 
sweeten it—on both sides of the 
fence. 

Moreover, don’t ever _ start 
worrying because your agency 
gets paid on the basis of how much 
you can invest justifiably over the 
years to follow and the way to 
make you a big user of advertising 
is to build a sound foundation 
right from the beginning. Adver- 
tising agencies aren’t the only 
people whose income rests on the 
basis of volume handled. The ar- 
chitect’s fee is exactly parallel and 
nobody worries about it. More- 
over, the agency which can show 
you how profitably to double 
your advertising investment ought 
to be commensurately repaid. 
When you plan to double the 
volume you handle, you expect to 
reap something more than double 
your previous profit. Don’t ex- 
pect agencies to operate on any 
less attractive basis. Live and let 
live—earn and let earn. 


The Best Method 


The fourth Bear that lurks in 
the outskirts of the Advertising 
Forest to intimidate beginners 
is Uncertainty-as-to-the-Best 
Method. 

“We'd advertise,” says the con- 
cern which has never advertised, 
“if we only were sure that we 
knew just exactly what would do 
us the most good.” 


Did you start your business on 
that basis? Did you know just 
what to make, just how to sell it, 
just what policies to establish 
around it, and just how to collect 
the right organization to do the 
job at a profit? If you are still 
doing things exactly in the way 
that you started doing them, 
you're either a miracle or a back- 
number. 


It’s almost certain that your 
first vear of advertising won't 
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represent exactly the program 
which you will follow ever after 
You will need to—want to—ex. 
periment. On some one or two 
isolated experiments, you may 
draw blanks—or think so at the 
time. 

But here’s one big point. Don’t 
think of your advertising problem 
as having only one answer. Yes, 
it very possibly has one solution 
which is measurably more profit- 
able than the others—but that 
doesn’t make the others unprofit- 
able. You didn’t wait to send out 
a salesman until you were abso- 
lutely certain that you had the one 
ideal man for the task out of the 
whole world. You started by 
sending out a man, knowing that 
he would produce something and 
knowing that you could 
from his failures as well 
successes. 


The Ideal Advertising Plan 


Advertising offers you iden- 
tically the same opportunity to 
learn and develop and improve as 
you go. Any plan drawn up and 
counciled by a qualified advisor 
can be safely entrusted with the 
responsibility of serving as a first 
step. 

Advertising is no supernatural 
panacea—you have to learn to 
utilize it, just.as you learn to use 
any other tool. 

You aren’t yet ready for the 
Ideal Advertising Plan and you 
won’t know how to cash in on it 
to the full until you have had 
some previous advertising experi 
ence to build on. So don’t tremble 
before the first step and refuse to 
take it. Ignore the particular 
Bugaboo that is bullying you. 
Get started and stick to your first 
plan until its results are plainly ap- 
parent—(don’t expect miracles the 
first weeks or the first months)— 
then start your process of develop- 
ment and improvement from 
known grounds. 


learn 
as his 


Editor, Sales Management: I 
wish to express my appreciation 
for the valuable sales information 
you seem to have ability to get 
together and pass out to sales & 
ecutives.—C. J. Schneider, secre 
tary, The Boyer Chemical Labora: 
tory Company, Chicago. 
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Letters [hat Helped to Double Sales 


FEW months ago, the New 
A Era Manufacturing Com- 
pany decided to swing away 

from a strictly agents’ business to 
jobber and dealer outlets. Today, 
8 per cent of the sales are made 
through these trade channels. In 
spite of the change over from one 
method of distribution to another, 
sales have been doubled during 
this period. As reported by Wil- 
liam A. Oldridge, sales manager of 
the company, sales letters of the 
type shown below have played an 


important part in establishing new 


outlets and building sales volume. 


to higher levels. 

Illustrated letters, commonly 
known as “four-page,” were used 
to interest jobbers and dealers in 
the Ingersoll Stropping Outfit and 
to prove to them the profit-making 
opportunities the sale of this prod- 
uct offered. The name Ingersoll 
is, of course, well known through- 
out the trade due to the fame of 
the Ingersoll Dollar Watch. This 
served as a valuable hook-up in 


The first of two letters which produced $41,000.00 worth of busi- 


ness and helped to change over from one method of distribution 
The inside spread of the second 
letter shows how testimonials are displayed. 


to another is shown at the right. 


ents 
ee. 


We could give thousands of letters and telegrams 


like the few shown below, but the best proof for 
you will he one trial order—(nse card). 
j A few unsolic- 
UNION é fe 
west ited letters (we 
RAM ‘ ‘ 
TEL have them by 


the bale}. 


Orders and reorders by wire and mailmean th 


Ingersoll is multiplying profits 


SALES 


Nore—that all these LE 


On 
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identifying the man behind the 
company in the minds of jobbers 
and dealers. 

Attention was directed to the 
size and scope of the market, the 
national advertising which is 
reaching that market, the price 
appeal, and the profit to be derived 
from sales. This was backed up 
by showing letters and telegrams 
from jobbers and dealers making 
enthusiastic reports of sales and 
satisfied customers. 

(Continued on page 604) 
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“Useful as Well as Ornamental” 


RECENT 


literature 


the piece selected as 
effective was one which 
carried useful informa- 
tion of a general char- 
acter in addition to de- 
scriptions and 
arguments in behalf of 
the product itself. For 
instance, a booklet on 
baby carriages contains 
helpful information on 
the feeding and care of 
infants. Another, pub- 
lished by a shoe manu- 
facturer, tells how to 
take care of the feet. 
A piece of sales litera- 
ture on a breakfast ce- 
real contains suggested 
menus for breakfasts 
for a month. 


sales 


Cook books and _ al- 
manacs have been used 
for years by manufac- 
turers in many lines of 


investigation to 
find out what kind of sales 
want to 
help them push retail sales brought 
to light a number of cases in which 
the most 


dealers 


business. They have been circu- 
lated so extensively that the nov- 
elty of the idea has worn off. They 
always have been valuable and 
always will be for the useful 
information they contain, but they 


he 
pri PE R 
OPERATION 
of the 
HOME 
HEATING 
pLANtT 


The Heywood-Wakefield 
Company tells mothers how 
to keep babies healthy and 

thus paves the way for the 

sale of baby carriages in the booklet “In the 
Life of a Baby.” Suggestions for getting better 
results from the home heating 
plant by the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company, and for 
curing common foot ailments by 
the J. P. Smith Shoe Company. 
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only serve to mark the beginning 
of what manufacturers can do 
along this line. The success of 
those who have applied the idea jp 
news. ways shows that this form 
of sales literature not only meets 
with a ready reception on the part 
of the consumer, but it makes 4 
big hit with the dealer, as shown 
by dealer demand for literature of 
this type. 

The Heywood-Wake- 
field Company _ reports 
that its booklet, “In the 
Life of a Baby,” is one 
of the most productive 
pieces it has ever used, 
In addition to showing 
the various models of 
baby carriages with ap- 


propriate sales argu- 
ments, this company 
secures the attention 


of the buyer and builds 
up some mighty valu- 
able good will by de- 
voting the first half of 
the booklet to sugges- 
tions for the feeding 
and care of both mother and child. 
Instructions as to proper diet, 
clothing, and exercise make the 
booklet valuable as a reference for 
a year or more after the baby 1s 
born. During this time, the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company keeps 
its sales message constantly before 
the mother, with the result that, 
when the time comes to buy a 
carriage, she instinctively thinks of 
this company’s product. In many 
cases, she has already selected the 
model she wants before she goes 
into the dealer’s store. That makes 
the sale easy. 

The Minneapolis Heat Regula 
tor Company issues sales literature 
describing its product in many 
different forms. Of these, one of 
the most successful is a small 
booklet entitled, “The Propet 
Operation of the Home Heating 
Plant.” It might be said that this 
company defeats its own purpose 
when it teaches prospective buyers 
how to get better heating results 
by becoming better stokers. On 
the other hand, this booklet e 
plains how the Minneapolis Heat 
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Regulator increases the comfort of 
the home while it reduces labor 
and fuel bills. Another important 
function of the booklet is to fore- 
stall complaints and dissatisfaction 
on the part of those who might lay 
the blame for unsatisfactory results 
on the product after installation 
rather than on their own ignorance 
of the proper methods 
for operating their 
heating plants. By pro- 
viding this useful in- 
formation, the com- 
pany lays a _ sound 
foundation for future 
sales. 

If you have a “pet” 
corn or your arches 
have caved in, thereby 
causing you much 
physical and mental 
anguish, the booklet 
called “Foot Health,” 
issued by the J. P. 
Smith Shoe Company, 
cannot fail to interest 
you. Multiply your 
own case by the millions who 
suffer likewise and you can readily 
understand why this piece of help- 
ful sales literature creates buyers 
out of readers. The success of this 
booklet and the reasons for it are 
best explained by Marshall B. 
Cutler, advertising manager. 

““Foot Health’ has been result- 
ful,” writes Mr. Cutler. “We know 
that because dealers re-order it and 
write us that its distribution has 
brought many inquiries, a goodly 
proportion of which have resulted 
in actual sales. You can under- 
stand by studying the copy why 
‘Foot Health’ usually obtains a 
thorough reading. It treats of 
common and very prevalent foot 
ailments in the layman’s language; 
it explains simple methods for 
obtaining relief and it does not 
brazenly brand itself as an ad for 
Dr. Reed shoes. Rather, it sells 
merchandise through indirect ap- 
peal which we have found most 
effective. The consumer does not 
realize that he is being sold on a 
line of shoes by the advertising and 
so his natural resistance to buying 
something on another’s say-so is 
materially reduced. 

“Dealers write us that people 
frequently come into their stores 
mM quest of Reed shoes with ‘Foot 


Health’ in their hands. And I have 
received many letters from con- 
sumers requesting ‘Foot Health’ 
and asking the name of our local 
dealer in certain towns or cities.” 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
issue an “Electric Machinery 


Catechism” which is used as a text- 
900k in many schools and colleges 
book y schools and colleg 


Sales literature of the “useful” type 
used successfully in the machinery field 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Company. Be- 
low: A booklet that solves the ques- 
tion, “What shall we have for break- 
fast,’ and makes buyers for Albers 
Brothers Milling Company. 


~ 


a good time and place to reach 
the budding electrical engineer and 
implant the idea of Fairbanks- 
Morse equipment in his head. In- 
dustrial concerns: and other users 
of electrical machinery also find 
the book helpful for instructing 
helpers, shop foremen, repairmen, 
etc. No effort is made to push 
the Fairbanks-Morse 
equipment in __ this 
book, -but descriptions 
of the various types of 
motors and generators, 
wiring diagrams, etc., 
are based upon the 
Fairbanks- Morse prod- 
ucts, which are illus- 
trated in connection 
with the text. Here 
again, the indirect 
method leads to sales. 
The fact that this 
piece of sales litera- 
ture is in demand 
proves that it is not 
only read and studied, 
but that it is preserved 
for future reference, thus increas- 
ing its life and value over that of 
ordinary literature which is read 
and discarded. 

(Continued on page 602) 
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AMERICAN 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


Proclaiming a Service to Industry 


. in 
»poto-Ener™ . 


In workshop and laboratory, scrvants of science work with 
hands that never falter and hearts that never waver for the good 
of mankind. Pasteur was one of the few who gained publicity 
enough to bring popular fame. 

The American Photo-Engravers Association for fifteen years 
has faithfully carried on a program of scientific and economic 
progress of value to the nation’s industry. It is still but little 
known, except to its business constituents. 

The aims of the Association are to produce better printing 
plates under happier conditions; to insure stability and character 
in member plants; to foster the artistic impulses in engraving. 

The Ideals of the Association are being brought into fulfill- 
ment thru a campaign of education for the members and a 
service whereby the clients of members are given constructive, 
helpful suggestions. 

When a photo-engraver displays the seal and slogan of the 
Association, you may know him to be a man worthy of confi- 
dence and a craftsman deserving of respect. He is pledged to 
uphold the standards of practice and the code of ethics of the 
Association, which closes with this eloquent paragraph: 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


loom Anew 


Photo-Engravin 
or 
’ & Extends Fifth 4 
TOSS the Conti —- 
-ont 
nN Observay - 


«‘And finally, let the photo-engraver be ever diligent in business; 
quick to perceive the good and alert to repel the evil; ever mindful 
of the rights of others; as quick to take blame as to place it on others; 
courteous and considerate of others, particularly if they be less 
fortunate than himself; in every way a true American gentleman.”’ 


Space does not allow the printing of the full roster of the 
Association. It is a page from the blue book of craftsmanship. 
As a token of our geographical scope the names and addresses 
of all officers, chairmen and members of district committees 
are printed on the opposite page. 


Photo-Engray ing , 
A Note by James al! 
‘eee: way Of SUINE f 


~ Te 
Walle 


If you would know us better, read the Association booklet «<The 
Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere’’ which is supplied, on request, by 
members or the home offices direct. 
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YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD 
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Association for 1925-26 


® W. HOUSER, President. «vo... cs cic ccecscteesavecees Barnes-Crosby Co., 9 N. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 
Vv. W. HURST, First Vice-President. ...... 0.0006. Hurst Engraving Co., 143 Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. C. CAMPBELL, Second Vice-President.......... Western Eng. & Col. Co., 2030 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


OSCAR F. KWETT, Secretary-Treasurer..............+.. Northern Engraving Co., 415 Schroyer Ave., S. W., 
Canton, Ohio 


LOUIS FLADER, Commissioner (Tel. Harrison 0656), 862-863 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


Executive Committee 


ADOL FH SOHO. isc hocce aces cecvasistianeoueaes Sterling Engraving Co., 200 William St., New York City 
Coe ERIN circ esn creck okneee ee euans Gatchel & Manning, Inc., 230 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. J. GRAY... ccc cece sreccecccccenercece Gray-Adams Engraving Co., 1324 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
DOR Ca on | Src etre rer rary te Beck Engraving Co., 620 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RB. W. HIRCHERT .... cc cvescesevcnesesesees Mugler Engraving Co., 910 Webster Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


Membership Committee 
W. W. HAWTIN, Chairman, Hawtin Co., 19 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


No. 1—-NEW ENGLAND...... H. E. CARLTON, Carlton Engraving Co., 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 
No. 2—NEW YORK.......... ....WM. HUFFMAN, Standard Eng. Co., 225 W. 30th St., New York City 
Nov $—PHIVADEL PHA ie oo oi cet ieee ecdce see es GEO. UNDERDOWN, Beck Eng. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 4—BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON............... JOHN C. HILL, 1327 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
No. 5—VIRGINIA.......... F. A. DABNEY, Metropolitan Eng. Co., Twelfth and Bank Sts., Richmond, Va. 
eS gy 2. rr NORMAN WRIGLEY, Wrigley Eng. Co., Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
No. 7—NEW ORLEANS........ H. G. GRELLE, Grelle-Egerton Eng. Co., 628 Poydras St., New Orleans, La. 
No. B— NASH VI wick vc ecs ceewces L. GAMBLE, Brandon Ptg. Co., 224 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn, 
No. 9—-CENTRAL EASTERN......... CHAS. WENDELGASS, Rapid Service Engraving ‘Co. » 229 Oak St.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
No. 1o—OHIO-W. PENNSYLVANIA........... E. RUDENAUER, 1105 Chester Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 
No. 1r>-—-MICHIGAN.............-- P. SCHOTANUS, Wayne Colortype Co., 1040 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 
No. 12—INDIANA.......E. C. ROPKEY, Indianapolis Eng. & Electro Co., 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee iy 2 See eee ED. L. KUNZE, Blomgren Bros. & Co., 512 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 
No. 24-——- WISCONSIN « 0.5 5 occ ce cinted H. PETRAN, Streissguth-Petran Eng. Co., 5 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
No. 15 —MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS....... A. V. SCHALLER, Art Eng. Co., 114 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
No. 16—IOWA-NEBRASKA....... CHAS. DOCHERTY, Chas. R. Docherty Co., 208 S. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 
No..17—MISSOURI-KANSAS. .....:cccccccseseseos ROGER CUNNINGHAM, Teachenor-Bartberger Co., 
Seventh and Central, Kansas City, Mo. 
No. :3—SOUTHWESTERN........... J. J. WALDEN, Southwestern Eng. Co., Box 1102, Ft. Worth, Texas 
No. 19—MOUNTAIN STATES......... C. A. CLARK, Cocks-Clark Eng. Co., Barclay Block, Denver, Colo. 
NG. 0—- NOR AW eet FRI io. cect cv cceednwesrenete neces CARL F. FREILINGER, West Coast Eng. Co., 
Commonwealth Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
No: st. CALIPORNEA sc accisccccsccsecenseses H. J. GRIFFITH, American Eng. & Colortype Co., 


248 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 
No. 22—S. CALIFORNIA.GEO. SCHAEFER, Bryan-Brandenburg Co., 232 E. Fourth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


’ Publicity Committee 
EDWARD EPSTEAN, Chairman, Walker Engraving Co., 141 E. 25th St., New York City 


ey Cee Ed é.kie eee 6k eae Sedu ncheds . Maurice Joyce Eng. Co., Evening Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
WG: ee is. G6 e585 Cae ORS Ke R&S Barnes-Crosby Co. of Missouri, 414 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
LS Au) 01. SR ere eas eee eee nena ar pera eo at amc Lauck-Mann Co., 563 Clay St., San Francisco, Calif. 
et 8 errr rrr rT er oe ..Electro Light Eng. Co., 419 Pearl St., New York City 
SR ge yl dS rere .. Wolverine Engraving Co., 161 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
PERCE MEGRUE...............cee+eeeeee+-.--Art Reproduction Co., 120 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cost Committee 


GEO. H. BENEDICT, Chairman, Globe Eng. & Electro. Co., 711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CES SARWAN 5 oo 43s ee chenescovenenes .Sterling Eng. Co., Tenth Ave. and 36th St., New York City 
CoM NERO. foie s-cbs HebeeKanen fees tenect ; Rp .Utica Engraving Co., 808 Union St., Utica, N. Y. 
RCRA ER NIM RMN 5 ok a ek srg uno are aie GOW ana ac -8/lee MGZ User el aa wee Taran raied 863 Monadnock Block, Chicago, II. 
BEB ES AGE icvcnsenevesedesdlapaeneuses Sierra Art & Eng. Co., 343 Front St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Vigilance Committee 


M. C. GOSIGER, Chairman, Schultz-Gosiger Co., 514 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ROBERT B. OLSEN 


Ere OE ES ROS SE eORW eee uae eee eras male atareed Room 1606, 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Gr ONE RR wcrc weg oho hie aac or be oe . Osgood Company, 418 South Market St., Chicago, II. 
JORIN ARELING HAUS so 5 cs éc os ocemenccewaunned Arlinghaus Engraving Co., 1741 East 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
BR. Bi TEACHENOM < oicicsc caves Teachenor-Bartberger Eng. Co. . Seventh and Central Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
CBRL B. PREILINGER « <..s0ccscteceveness . West Coast Eng. Co., Commonwealth Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
WILLIAM BRANDENBURG.............- Bryan-Brandenburg Co., 232 East Fourth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Research Committee 
CHAS. A. GROTZ, Chairman, Trichromatic Engraving Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


Webs WELENGOING 5 ioc se dd iva Sxewe-ws Zeese-Wilkinson Co., Metropolitan Building, Long Island City, N. Y. 
im REN eh RENO R YB ses 5 6's trek a calas eodeaea waeeas Scientific Engraving Co., 406 West 31st St., New York City 
CRO REIUEING 5059s 6uca cistern wcdai Se PU eER ED MOR Columbian Engraving Co., 547 South Clark St., Chicago, II. 
H. B. DILKES 


CR REET CLC Ce Peerless Engraving Co., 223 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 
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ADVANCE THE PHOTO-ENGRAVING INDUSTRY 
AND THE INTERESTS OF THE MEN 


Officers and Committees of the American Photo - Engravers 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN IT 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Speeds Power Boat Sales! 


HOW BUILDERS OF SMALL CRAFT MAKE THE 
RT OF SUCCESS 


TOLD BY JAMES WALLEN 


== 


= 
Engere™ ryote 
The pe ee rayioeee™ oye 


N 
tabs * BUOTG FNORAVERS 
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BRRRY. BRO. 
‘Vania Erect S. 
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Mitty, 


ONG the various varnishes thas 
contribute their help Jargety 
in producing homelike homes is ¢ 
floor varnish such as we offer in Liogei* 
Floor Enamel tt is a durable varnish + 
has a very broad charter of usef ule 
& especially intended for use on fige 
it ts not desired to retain the macugs” 


This series of dealer mailing pieces, issued by Berry Brothers, carries out the suggestion of “Making Home 


Homelike” through the use of attractive illustrations in colors. 


This series is effective in making 


sales for dealers by suggesting uses for paints and varnish in the home. 


A Mail Sales Campaign That Boosted 
Dealer Sales 


EALERS are finding that 
one of the most effective 
ways to meet competition 
from mail order houses and door- 
to-door salesmen is to call upon 


their customers and those they that this 
would like to have as customers 
more frequently—not in person, 


but through the mail. Many manu- 
facturers are cooperating with their 


dealers by providing sales letters 
and other literature for their use 


in local mail sales campaigns. 

A typical example of an effective 
direct mail campaign for the dealer 
to mail to his own list is provided 


by the series of illustrated 
four-page folders which 
serry Brothers, Detroit 
paint manufacturers, have 
furnished for their dealers. 
As shown above, this series 
was attractively illustrated 
and printed in colors. 
Instead of using pro- 
cessed letters, which 
involves filling in with 
the name and address 
of the addressee if the 
personal letter appear- 
ance and appeal are to 
be retained, these let- 
ters were set in type 
and printed without a 
salutation. [ach folder, 
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however, bears the name and ad- 
dress of the dealer, thus giving it 
the local touch. 

C. L. Forgey, director of adver- 
tising for Berry Brothers, writes 


series 


HE Beneke Manufacturing Co. 
aroused the interest of large 
buyers and introduced an improved 


in the 


scribed 
cooperation of this kind begets 


effective in increasing dealer sales. 
In the case of some of the products 


line, the increase is de- 
as “remarkable.” Dealer 


was unusually genuine loyalty and enthusiasm. 


A “Limited Edition” fora 


Limited Market 


A “limited edition” of 
this booklet secured 
the favorable attention 
of large buyers and in- 
troduced an improved 
product under most fa- 
vorable conditions. 
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model of the Rayfield carburetor 
through the use of a “limited edi- 
tion” of the booklet shown here- 


with. Over 90 per cent of 
the factory officials who 
received this piece of sales 
literature acknowledged re- 
ceipt and commented upon 
the high impression it 
made upon them. As a 
result of the mailing, 
writes P. C. Johnson, 
secretary of the com- 
pany, permission was 
secured to conduct ex- 
haustive tests at several 
factories which would 
have otherwise been 1m- 
possible to get. 

The book was mailed 
to a list of factory 

(Continued on page 600) 
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On almost any clasp envelope 
the punched flap hole will come 


directly over the clasp—when the 


envelope is flat and empty. 


But—when the bulky booklet or 
merchandise sample is inserted 
—how often have you found that 
the clasp doesn’t line up at all. 


The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope is made of tough paper 

that withstands hard usage. The Clasp is of malleable steel instead 

of brittle metal. It doesn’t break easily. It is used by up-to-date 

business concerns, mail-order houses, stores, professional men—in 

fact by anyone who sends out papers or small parcels of 
merchandise by mail. 


he FINAL line-up. 


On almost any envelope of the clasp type, the punch 
7 ~ buyyourcat- and the clasp will line up as long as the envelope is you use Improved 


alog envelopes 
empty and flat, but 
you mail them filled 
perhaps to bulging. If 
—and you’ve known it to happen—after the 
envelope is filled, you just can’t get the clasp 
and the hole to line up properly—you’re out 
of luck. . 

Perhaps you don’t discover it until after the 
envelopes are addressed and stamped. Then 
you must replace the envelopes, do all the ad- 
dressing over, perhaps buy afresh lot of stamps 
—and meanwhile your mailing is held up. 

You steer clear of troubles like this when 


empty. But when the envelope is filled and ready Columbian Clasp 
to be closed and matled—do they still line up? 


Envelopes. These 
envelopes are cut and 
punched, and the 
clasp is placed so that clasp and hole “register” 
accurately. Ample provision is made for the 
bulge the contents will make. 

You can buy Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes in 31 useful and convenient sizes, 
from “pay size” up to 11 x 14% inches. Ask 
your printer or stationer to supply you. If he 
hasn’t them, write the United States Envelope 
Company, at Springfield, Mass., and you will 
be put into touch with a nearby distributor. 


United States Envelope Company The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Envelopes Springfield, Mass. 


With eleven divisions covering the country 


Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. 
Rockville, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Waukegan, III. 


Springfield, Mass. - - 


COLUMBIAN & 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
- - - - White, Corbin & Co. 
. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
- - - - Morgan Envelope Co. 
- National Envelope Co. 


PENQDIE ( 
Sp 


Location Division 
Worcester,Mass. - - - - Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester,Mass. - : - - W .H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis,Ind. - - - Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. - - - Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. - - - 
- - - P. P. Kellogg & Co. 


-NVELOPES 


Monarch Envelope Co. 
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Quality Printing That Begets Quality Business 


HE Federated Metals Corpo- 

ration sells quality type metal 
to quality printers through the use 
of quality printed things. The 
folders shown below are part of a 
series of mailings intended to 
arouse interest and to make buyers 


of printers who 
use quality mate- 
rials. This is an- 
other case that 
proves that qual- 
ity sales literature 


is one of the 
strongest factors Printed things 
: : quality buyers. 
in expressing a 


Four folders of a series of mail- 
ings showing how the quality 
appeal is expressed in quality 
addressed 


quality appeal and in establishing 
the quality of a product in the 
buyer’s mind. 

“One of the main reasons why 
this advertising is successful,” 
writes E. L. Rimbault, manager of 
sales of the Federated Metals Cor- 
poration, “is that no money was 
spared in making up these folders. 
The highest grade of paper and the 
finest printing work was put into 


TRUTH 
IN METAL 


Tath No i 


FROM THE heneteren ue 
PRESIDENT Coe 


TYPE METAL 
LOSSES 


How to Stop Dhem 


to 


How Direct Mail Saves Time for Salesmen 


emerge at a luncheon meet- 
ing of Chicago printers and 
paper buyers recently, Earl B. 
Bowman, western representative of 
the S. D. Warren Company, told 
of the results of an investigation 
among salesmen which showed 
that the salesmen in the lines stud- 
ied spent a total of one hour and 
twelve minutes out of each eight- 
hour working day in personal sales 
contact with buyers. The other 
fifty-one minutes are used in get- 
ting from one buyer to the next, 
waiting for an interview, etc. 

This, of course, does not mean 
that all sales interviews last only 
an average of nine minutes. It 
points, however, to the import- 
ance of telling as much of the 
sales story as possible before the 
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salesman arrives. This serves to 
identify him, your company, your 
product, and its uses and to pre- 
pare him so that he is able to make 
a decision when the salesman calls. 
In many cases, when the buyer 
knows what the salesman has to 
sell and whom he represents, he is 
likely to accord him an interview 
more promptly and receive him 
more cordially than he would 
otherwise. 

Anyone who has ever sold goods 
knows that it requires a great deal 
of the time and energy of both the 
salesman and the buyer to intro- 
duce a product, tell about the fac- 
tory behind it, describe its uses, 
and give the facts about how 
others are using it. Another 
disadvantage of word-of-mouth 
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Re 
Prectons. Prise Men poco 


them for the reason that the users 
of this particular type metal are 
printers themselves and they ap. 
preciate a fine piece of work.” 


By confining the copy to one sales 
point in each piece, there is less 
opportunity for the buyer to be. 
come confused, and each point js 
driven home more forcibly than 
would be possible otherwise. 

When the quality of the sales 
literature is in keeping with the 
quality of the product, the buyer 
is more likely to believe the state- 
ments of the manufacturer, and the 
road to the quality sale is short 
and smooth. Otherwise 
the buyer may jump at 
the wrong conclusion. 


— 


PEE Pwr nae me peat pralawe ewe, 


WHAT 1S @ ECONOMY? 

“(CHEAPER in the end”—is an old 
one, What are the unquestion- j 

able facts? “Cheaper in the begin- | 

ning--and more so in the end” 

is a hard one. Where is the proof? 


Comepcm  6 Se: 


selling of this type is that the 
chances of losing the sale are 
greatly increased if the buyer has 
to rely upon his memory when pre- 
senting the proposition to the 
board of directors or heads of other 
departments for their approval. | 

Many successful direct mail 
advertisers are making use of this 
medium to pave the way for sales: 
men, thus increasing the percent 
age of sales to calls by giving the 
buyer the information he should 
have in advance of the salesmans 
call. It is difficult to figure the 
returns from direct mail advertis- 
ing of this type in actual dollars 
and cents. However, the results 
are apparent in the monthly sales 
totals if the advertising has been 
handled properly. 
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Posting the Homes 


wi 


Blotters 


LITTLE BLOTTER used by the New York 
Edison Company suggests that the 
housewife do her ironing electrically. 


Another little blotter packed with the 
product suggests to buyers many deli- 
cious dishes to be made of Comet Rice. 


Blotter advertising is really indoor post- 
ing that enables you to suggest in the 
home the use of household appliances 
and food products. 


They can be used to create wants—to increase the 
consumption of food already on the pantry shelf— 
stimulate the use of more electric current. 


Blotter advertising enables you to put miniature posters 
in the home—provides color advertising in one or a 
thousand communities. ‘The national advertiser can 
utilize the same illustrations that appear upon his 
poster or in his magazine message. He can secure 
quick and sure distribution by furnishing them as 
dealer helps to his dealers. 


Blotter advertising enables the merchant to do color 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. 
Specify Ink-Thirsty 


tandard 
Blottin 


REGISTERED 


advertising in every ward or borough, in the rich sec- 
tions or down in the tenements. 

And blotters have this great advantage—they are kept 
when other forms of printed matter are tossed aside. 
They are seen oftener than other enclosures. They 
deliver more mental impressions from each printing 
impression. 


Blotters are half advertising and half utility, just as 
good magazines are 50% reading and 50% advertis- 
ing. No other paper used for advertising purposes 
possesses this inherent advantage. 


Merchants who will not distribute other forms of dealer 
help material will invariably make use of blotters. 
They utilize the unused margin of postage in the 
merchant’s outgoing statements to win trade to his store 
and for the products of the manufacturers who furnish 
them. 

We will be glad to send upon request Standard’s “Dic- 
tionary of Blotter Advertising,” which shows how blot- 
ters can be used in nearly every business, and the 
“Scrap Book of Blotter Advertising” which reproduces 
many beautiful blotters used by national advertisers. 


CO., RiIcHMOND, VIRGINIA 


TRADE MARK 
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Booklet explaining L M S 
unusual Warehousing Plan 
mailed free on request 


Free 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
L M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyer’s home town in En- 
gland where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S$ 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M S Service assists Ameri- 
can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 
One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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TENANTS INCREASE SPACE 
IN STRAUS BUILDING 


& Jaron ta 
ry * 


fiGHT LEASES IN JANUARY 
Meee onde " pce tae 
nt Buddin ape 


HIS is the tale of a house 

organ that was so successful 
that it had to be discontinued. 
Paradoxical as this may seem, this 
is how it all came about. 

Shortly after completion of the 
Straus Building on Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago, the amount of va- 
cant office space not rented was so 
small that it would have been 
unprofitable to secure tenants 
through personal calls and solicita- 
tion. A house organ named “The 
Straus Building” was started for 
the specific purpose of renting this 
remaining vacant space. 

A mailing list was selected from 
lists previously made up for solicit- 
ing tenants when the building was 
first opened. This list, when pared 
down, contained 1,500 names. A 
return card was enclosed with each 
copy of the magazine for those 
who were interested in receiving 
information on the cost and loca- 
| tion of available space. Seventy- 
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unprofitable if handled through personal solicitation. 
for space of which 75 per cent were closed. 


A House Organ to Sell Office Space 


5 ss ay wen 
‘ thy et 
Mo STRATA : 
veal se W Say Hae r 
se Yo ENG} 


This house organ sold the remaining available space in the Straus Build- 
ing, Chicago, and thus accomplished a selling job that would have been 


It brought inquiries 


five per cent of those who mailed 
the return card became tenants. 

In addition, “The Straus Build- 
ing” was sent to all the tenants of 
the building and by “selling” the 
building and its conveniences to 
the occupants, it also sold space 
indirectly. For instance, an insur- 
ance man with an office in the 
building, brought three of his 
friends to see the building man- 
ager, all of whom leased space. 

With the February issue, “The 
Straus Building” was discontinued 
for the good reason that it had 
accomplished its purpose in secur- 
ing tenants for the available vacant 
space. 

A “temporary” house organ such 
as this can be used_ profitably 
in many other cases to round out 
sales efforts and clean up corners 
which could not be handled profit: 
ably by personal calls. When it 
has accomplished its purpose it can 
be given a well earned rest. 


— . “What the 
Customer 
Thinks — 


Is the Test 
of Merit! 


An attractive cover—Molloy 
Made—can give your books 
more sales power. 


Praise from such a business 
leader as the Swan-Myers 
Company is the result of 
proven merit. 


The reproduced letter sug- 
gests how to get greater in- 
terest and attraction for your 
own books. Yet the cost is 


‘ surprisingly moderate. 
ff \.. Regardless of the nature of 
a ad ~~ e 7 
“y 2 > your publications a Molloy 
» oe 0, %: ie <— 
ce by 2 Sep, te = - 
ce ft 4 My Xo Se Made Cover can be built to 
eA ©, 22,9, % e G.. ¢ ‘ ; 
m2 , me Ee Se, Re give it greater selling power. 
- a i %, Lp . We & ova, “O, SS 
“ 00° ro Mn 2,1 bs *h SS e 
iled 3 ee ee 4 Men, He, oN NE By using Molloy Made 
S. 3 eee fe ale ty “ey WS ; 
, wee fe Say a oe Covers on their own books 
ild- BT ey ee, : ¢ such business leaders as 
¢ 2, mike’? Me &@ 8) Om Me — 
S ot fap @20n" oft, eM . fe =" - 
: ‘ va, ey, EG wey Mey f« E. C. Atkins Co., National 
the WW oe roaz, ON 4” 0,% %, Se ° 
: 3 4 Reset og Oy Meg Oa lay MeNhe, ‘ie Casket Co., National Lamp 
£0 og ee oes fo ba, ene ° AEP @,% he 
ai r, mS Sm di Works and many others 
€ 9, ‘ 9 '° eo °9, bo ° u % ‘ : a 
ne g ae been, Se OO prove how valuable they con- 
the a OE as le eee Mig tet MH i sider Molloy Made Covers 
Gt bye, lb %, re, 0 2%, 4 
his 3 “Atay ae a ton, Ne, f as a sales help. 
ona e by PePagee & " ° ia 
1an- bow - ind 00 eo >. ° a a “ 
| Ben 5 Mag, eats f. Give us an opportunity to 
TI = a, fe: show you how we can assist 
c SSS % °e ee Ayia ° 
Sn me, a Mike a you to win more sales. There 
ued “aan %,, Ne Sey Oe sai e bli . ° ill b 
a My Ba, “ is no obligation—it will be a 
“S itty, ag, e; i 
ne Ay mae ( pleasure to offer suggestions. 
cant There is a a . ee 
Malley Made sa % fF 
such Cover for ~S x ta 
ably Every Purpose! a 
out Se 
nets “ THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 
‘ofit- 2869 North Western Avenue ay — yr in: 
it : ae b ew York, St. Louis, Boston, 
ae a Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia and Minneapolis 
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A Guaranteed 
100% Business 


Investment 


FOR 


Business Executives, Sales 
and Advertising Mana- 
gers, House Magazine Edi- 
tors, Producers and Users 


of Direct-Mail 


OU are interested in Selling. Be- 

cause you are, we can talk to you 

in your language and ours. Sell- 
ing goods at a profit is not a very easy 
thing. Out of every 100 persons en- 
gaged in industry 98 know how to 
make goods, while only two know how 
to sell. 


‘*Anything that can be sold, can be 
sold by mail’’ 


The orders can be secured by Direct-Mail, 
or sales made easier for your salesmen. 
There is nothing a salesman can say about 
what you sell that cannot be written and 
printed. That is why thousands of firms 
are profitably using Direct-Mail. 


Every issue of POSTAGE contains articles 
on selling by Letters, Folders, Booklets, 
House Magazines, Mailing Cards, Catalogs, 
ete. Every person who has anything to 
do with selling can get ideas for increas- 
ing sales out of POSTAGE. 


POSTAGE is published monthly. The 
subscription price is only $2.00 a year. 
Subscriptions are sold with the following 
guarantee: If, at the end of one year, 
you write us that POSTAGE has not been 
a 100 per cent investment, we will gladly 
return twice the amount you paid—$4.00. 


You will understand that we could not af- 
ford to make such an offer if we did not 
feel convinced that POSTAGE would be 
a good business investment for you. 


Let Us Send You This 212-Page Book 
of Advertising and Selling Ideas 


The October, 1925, number of POSTAGE 
has been acclaimed the finest Direct-Mail 
Magazine ever published. It contains 64 
articles on Advertising and Selling and 
information regarding all products and 
equipment necessary in the successful use 
of Direct-Mail. The single copy price is 
50c. We will gladly send you a copy, with- 
out charge, with a year’s subscription. Just 
sign the “Sales Increasing Coupon” below. 


POSTAGE 


The Monthly Magazine of 


Direct-Mail Selling 


Letters, Folders, Booklets, Broadsides, 
House Magazines, Catalogues, 
Mailing Cards, Etc. 


18 East 18th Street New York, N.Y. 


A Sales Increasing Coupon—Send No Money Now 


POSTAGE 


18 East 18th Street OI accesses 


New York, N. Y. 
You may send me POSTAGE 
for one year—12 issues—and 


YES! 
mail me a bill for $2.00 after 


the subscription has started. You will in- 
clude, free of charge, the 212-page book of 
Advertising and Selling Ideas. 


Name. 


Address 
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/ secure attention. 


the 


Gris tine y, 
Atraight/ 


This single mailing piece contains a letter, a “broadside,” and a poster. 
Sales literature of this type is effective in securing quick distribution, but 
it is important that it be followed up aggressively for maximum results, 


A Three-In-One Mailing Piece 


MAILING PIECE used re- 

cently by the All-American 
Radio Corporation is an excellent 
example of how to make a single 
piece of sales literature serve in 
three distinct ways. This piece 
includes a letter, a “broadside,” 
and a poster, all printed on a single 
sheet and folded into a compact 
size for mailing. 

The cost of producing and mail- 
ing a three-in-one piece of this 
kind is much lower than would be 
the case if each were printed and 
mailed separately. At the same 
time, mailing the three as a unit 
insures that they will reach the 


dealer at the same time, giving him 


all the facts without interruption. 

Another feature of this piece is 
arrangement of the various 
units so that they receive attention 
in the proper order. The title or 
caption is designed, of course, to 
In this case, the 


title is tied up with the product, 


as will be noted in the illustration 


| above. 


As the piece is opened, the letter 


'from the factory gets attention 


first. This calls attention to the 
product, and the market demand 
which it fills. Following up this 
line of thought, the next opening 
shows the publications used in a 
national advertising campaign to 
create buyers for the dealers. The 
final opening discloses the inside 
spread which has been designed for 
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use as a dealer poster. Additional 
sales literature and display matter 
is offered to the dealer and a return 
postcard is enclosed for his con- 
venience in ordering this material. 


“Limited Edition” for a 
Limited Market 


(Continued from page 594) 


presidents, vice presidents, pur- 
chasing agents, chief engineers, 
experimental engineers, and other 
influential employees in the var- 
ous automobile factories. 


The book was designed merely 
to make a definite impression and 
to arouse interest. Without this 
interest, it would be impossible, of 
course, to proceed with prelim- 
inary tests and necessary follow- 
up work leading to a contract for 
standard equipment. For this rea- 
son, no expense was spared in pro- 
ducing a piece of sales literature 
which would make a_ favorable 
impression on the most important 
executives in the automobile field. 

The book measures 9 by 12 
inches and is bound in heavy board 
covers. The inside pages af 
printed in two colors on white 
antique stock. ' 

The “limited edition” offers 
many advantages to manufacturers 
of machinery, technical products, 
and units having a high selling 
price or involving large contracts. 
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The new father buys many things 


Cigars are just the beginning of 
a string of purchases, many things 


he never thought of buying before 


dey man giving away cigars does not smoke. But 
an event in his family caused him to buy a box of 
cigars and pass them around. And this is just the be- 
ginning of new needs. 

Hardly a week will pass that these parents will not 
have to buy some goods they never bought before. 

How will they make their decisions on what to buy and 
where to buy it? Largely on the basis of printing. | 

We are able to live, to grow, to meet emergencies and 
cope with new situations because of what we learn and 
have learned from booklets or other printed pieces. 

That most of this printing is advertising makes no 
difference. The American people have accepted adver- 
tising as the right and economical method of learning 
how to live and how to buy. 

We buy our foods, clothe ourselves and our children, 
furnish our homes, and care for our possessions from ad- 
vice and information supplied by business men and made 
available by printers. 

We travel, we cook, we select schools and make our 
wills by advice that comes from the printing press in the 
form of advertising books and booklets. 

So true is this that you can hardly name a great busi- 
nessin America without naming a great buyer of printing. 

And if you are in a business that you wish to see grow, 
remember that business growth without the use of print- 
ing is like travel without the use of mechanical power— 


Possible maybe, but painfully slow. 
be ¢ 


YOUR CUSTOMER IN THE MAKING 


Every time a marriage license is issued; every time 
a child is born; every time a salary is rated; 
every time a home is bought —a new customer ts 
created for goods he never bought before. These 
new customers appear daily by the hundreds of 
thousands. To reach these people in the mass 1s 
the function of printing and direct advertising. 


If your business deserves to grow, if your goods de- 
serve to be sold—it is very hard to use too much printing. 
The bigger the business, the better this fact is under- 
stood. Why not call in your printer and talk it over 
with him? 


To sales managers, advertising men, printers, 
and buyers of printing 
Advice and information on the preparation of effective direct 
advertising is contained in a number of books on various phases 
of the subject issued by S. D. Warren Company. 

Copies of books now printed and those to be issued may be 
obtained without charge by addressing any paper merchant 
who sells Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, or from S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Please indicate the subjects in which you are most interested. 


-4f better paper — better printing ls 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualsties required 
in printing, folding, and binding 
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How to Keep 
ACCOUNTS 
3: ALIVE :: 


ANY a good ac- 

count is allowed 

to wither and ‘‘die 
on the vine’”’ because of 
lack of timely and regu- 
lar attention. Thorough 
cultivation by means of 
frequent calls, backed up 
by well planned, aggres- 
sive sales methods, will 
keep out the weeds of 
competition and give the 
young account a healthy 
start. Sprinkling regular- 
ly with effective dealer 
helps, window displays, 
and other forms of sales 
literature will keep it 
green and growing 
whether the season is 
backward or not. 


The Cargill organization 
knows how to keep accounts 
alive. It proves this by its 
own record of serving, year 
after year, customers who are 
located at distant points in 
spite of local competition of 
the keenest kind. With over 
forty years of experience in 
planning and producing the 
kind of sales promotion liter- 
ature that keeps accounts 
alive, the Cargill organization 
can help you to hold the old 
ones—and increase the crop 
of new ones. 


A request on your 
business letterhead 
will put you on the 
mailing list to receive 
The Cargill Criterion. 
The present number 
is especially worth 
while. 


The Cargill 


Company 
Advertising—Printing 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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“Useful as Well as Ornamental’ 


(Continued from page 591) 


A daily problem confronting 
every wife and mother is that of 
planning an attractive, appetizing 
breakfast. A mere description of 
a breakfast cereal and its food 
value does not go very far toward 
helping her solve that ever-present 
problem. Albers Brothers Milling 
Company makes capital out of this 
very situation by issuing a book- 
let called “The A B C of Better 
3reakfasts.” This booklet not only 
tells about the various breakfast 
cereals sold by this concern, but it 
helps the housewife out by giving 
her definite breakfast menus for 
every day in the month. And 
presto! The question of what to 
have for breakfast tomorrow is 
answered. 

Commenting on the success of 
this booklet, F. W. Twist, adver- 
tising manager, writes, “We count 
this little publication as one of our 
best salesmen. The first copy 
mailed usually results in the re- 
quest for additional copies by 
women’s clubs, class instructors, 
etc.” 

Circulation for the booklet is 
secured through a coupon offer in 
newspaper advertisements where 
the company has distribution. 
When the inquiry is received, the 
booklet is mailed together with a 
miniature letter which sells the 
reader on its value and import- 
ance by naming the authoritative 
sources from which the informa- 
tion in the booklet was secured. 

The Pet Milk Company distrib- 
utes a booklet entitled “You Can 
Save On Your Milk Bill,” in which 
information is given on such sub- 
jects as “How to give your family 
the milk they need,” “Where but- 
ter can be saved,” “Preparing the 
feedings for babies,” etc. Recipes 
including the use of Pet Milk are 
given in connection with informa- 
tion on diet. Each subject is care- 
fully indexed, making it easy for 
the reader to find the information 
that is wanted. 


The importance of health educa- 
tion in public and private schools 
is shown by the number of these 
institutions which now include this 
subject in the curriculum. That 
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this situation offers an excellent 
opportunity for building good-wjl 
and promoting the sale of its prod- 
ucts is recognized by the Cream of 
Wheat Company, which issues “A 
Program For Teaching Health 
Habits,” planned by Jeannette G. 
Baughman, Parker Practice School 
Chicago Normal College. This 
booklet outlines subject matter for 
use in classroom instruction. The 
introduction of the product in this 
plan is cleverly handled by sug- 
gesting a “breakfast game” in 
which the children take part. Each 
child is provided with a card with 
the illustration of a pitcher and 
cereal bowl. The children color 
these by hand. Opposite the illus- 
tration is a note addressed to the 
parents telling them about the 
“breakfast game,” and that the 
Cream of Wheat Company will 
send a beautiful picture for the 
room if two-thirds of the children 
will eat a bowl of hot cereal for 
breakfast three mornings each 
week for a month. A small box 
of Cream of Wheat containing 
enough for a child’s breakfast for 
one week is sent free for each child 
in the room engaging in the con- 
test plan. 

On the reverse side of the picture 
card is printed a report form which 
the mother fills in with the date 
and the name of the cereal eaten 
three mornings per week during 
the four weeks of the contest. This 
is then signed by the parent and 
returned to the school. It goes 
without saying that these report 
cards are valuable to the Cream 
of Wheat Company. 

These are but a few of the many 
examples of how concerns are com- 
bining useful information with an 
indirect sales appeal which keeps 
the literature before the buyer 
indefinitely, telling its story over 
and over again, as it paves the way 
to the sale and satisfaction. The 
proof of the effectiveness of this 
type of sales literature lies in the 
fact that prospective buyers are 
sufficiently interested to ask for tt 
There is hardly a line of business 
in which there is not room for 
more literature of this kind. 
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Crystallizing Your" National Advertising” 
Interest at the Point of Sale 


HEN YOU get right down to “brass tacks”, the 

most important value of your consumer advertis- 
ing is its influence upon your dealer organization, because 
the consumer influence is largely lost unless you get dealer 
acceptance and co-operation. 


If you depend upon the retailer for the distribution of 
your merchandise you must have his co-operation to make 
your consumer advertising effective. Consumer advertis- 
ing won't induce the public to flock into the dealer’s 
place of business and take away from him your breakfast 
food, or your pipe wrench, or your fountain pen. It 
merely creates consumer acceptance so that when your 
dealer offers your product to his customers they will 
accept it without question, and with the least possible 
amount of sales effort. 


Merchandise your consumer campaign to your dealers. 
Provide them with a plan for definitely hooking up their 
retail selling with your national advertising. Without 


such a plan your consumer advertising will lose half 
its value. 


Through our Creative Department we have helped with the plan- 
ning and preparation of many successful merchandising campaigns. 
We believe we can help you with yours. May we discuss it with you? 


Chicago’s 


600-610 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 8000 


? 


James ©1402 Company 


Most Progressive Printers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A simple mailing piece, in the form of an 
illustrated letter, which carries the details of 
a consumer campaign and shows the dealer 
how to hook up with it effectively through the 
advertising helps offered. 


For a more elaborate display of advertising and 
sales helps the large broadside offers a con- 
venient form. : 


Longer-lived, and far more apt to be retained, 
is the book form of dealers’ sales and advertis- 
ing program, which can be utilized not only 
to show the manufacturer's sales and adver- 
tising helps for the dealer but which may 
incorporate a complete manual of sales pro- 
cedure for the dealer and his salespeople. 


= 
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Caxton 
A Complete Organization 


ME 


Planning Planned direct advertising pays—urv 
planned direct advertising wastes. Caxton has pre- 
oe successful plans for some of the country’s 
eading national advertisers. Not just printing plans, 
but sales promotion plans, through what is common 
ly termed—direct advertising. 


Art Economical and effective art is the result only 
of trained art direction. For twenty-five years 
Caxton has achieved an enviable reputation for 
effective art work. Art is one very important step 
in advertising production. 


Engraving Caxton owns and operates its own etv 
aving department, equipped for color process and 
atlcatdeataie engraving. Not just an engraving 
plant, but ah engraving department, supervised by 
an organization that has an appreciation of the re- 
lation of all advertising production problems. 


Printing A Caxton department where direct ad- 
vertising production is supervised and controlled 
by men having a keen sense of advertising values, 
whether it be a catalog comprising a single unit or 
a ten-piece direct advertising campaign. The econo 
my of Caxton production is the result of knowledge 
and complete mechanical equipment. 


Distribution Not a single unit letter shop or small 
printing plant, but a department—supervised by an 
organization thatconsiders the distribution before the 
job is started. Caxton has produced and distributed 
millions of pieces of direct advertising, handling 
letters—both processed and multigraphed—imprint- 
ing, wrapping and shipping at surprisingly low cost. 


We are ready to demonstrate all or part of this service. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Applied Direct Advertising 
Cleveland 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS 
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Letters That Helped 
to Double Sales 


(Continued from page 589) 


An order blank, enclosed in a 
self-addressed return envelope, was 
tipped in on the inside spread of 
each letter. The order blank and 
envelope were used instead of a 
post card because the blank per- 
mitted more room for the dealer 
to fill in the order legibly and also 
afforded greater dignity and 
privacy. Since the postage is no 
greater on a letter than on a pri- 
vate post card, no resistance was 
encountered on that score. The 
only difference in cost, between 
using post cards and envelopes and 
order blanks was the additional 
cost of the latter as compared with 
the cards. Whether or not the 
returns would have been increased 
by using government post cards, 
thus prepaying the postage, is 
problematical in this case. 

An effective method was used 
for attracting the reader’s attention 
to the salient points brought out 
in each testimonial letter and tele- 
gram of a series reproduced in one 
of the letters. A continuous red 
line was drawn around the import- 
ant point in each exhibit, running 
around the page from one letter or 
telegram to the next. This carried 
the eye of the reader in the direc- 
tion the company wanted it to 
travel. 

The two letters shown were care- 
fully checked for results; only 
those returns which were unques- 
tionably from the letters them- 
selves were credited to these mail- 
ings. Mr. Oldridge estimates that 
sales through distributors were in- 
creased by at least 25 per cent by 
the letters, but this is not included 
in the following statement of 
actual returns. 

Sales directly traceable to these 
two letters totaled more than 
75,000 stroppers, at an average 
selling price (net) of 55 cents, oF 
approximately $41,000.00. The list 
included 800 jobbers and 49,600 
dealers. The total selling expense, 
including all the costs of printing, 
mailing, etc., ran between $6,000.00 
and $7,000.00, or from 15 per cent 
to approximately 17 per cent. 
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Troy’s 


e 


You may judge of 
Greater Troy’s im- 
portance as an inde- 
pendent market by 
comparing its 118,000 
population with that 
of other Communities. 


Trenton ... 119,289 
Waterbury. 91,715 
Fort Worth 106,482 
Chattanooga 57,895 
Harrisburg . 75,917 
Camden ... 116,309 


Troy is a market 
entirely distinct from 
Albany and Troy’s 
newspapers are so 
good that the Albany 
newspapers are 
practically excluded. 


The Troy market is 
thoroughly covered 
by Troy’s dominant 
newspaper, The Troy 
Record. 


e 


THE TROY 
RECORD 


National Advertising 
Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


NEW YORK: Park-Lexington Bldg. 
CHICAGO: Wrigley Bldg. 


BOSTON: Old South Bldg. 


wv 


Wy 


—S> — —— 


conditions. Iam not a wealthy man, 
but I am doing my little part to 
make this venture a profitable one 
for those who are giving us this 
splendid entertainment. I have an 
Atwater-Kent receiving set, I use 
Eveready batteries, my wife uses 
Gold Dust and Hire’s products, 
and I believe she has patronized 
the Larkin Company some; I have 
a couple of trucks on which I use 
nothing but Silvertown cord tires, 
the whole family uses Ipana tooth 
paste and, when we drink ginger 
ale, it is Cliquot Club. 


“Furthermore, there are four 
potential consumers in my family 
who are not yet buyers. They hear 
the names of these manufacturers 
and products over and over right 
here in their own home, at a time 
when their minds are particularly 
impressionable, and it is a foregone 
conclusion that when they become 
buyers, they will ask for these 
products by name.” 


Will Radio Hurt Other Mediums? 


Some few broadcasters have 
undertaken to engage in direct 
selling over the radio. They have 
failed. Broadcasting, properly 
done, will build good-will, it will 
produce direct leads, and it will 
actually increase sales, but sales 
must not—cannot—be forced. 


In introducing a program, the 
announcer commonly states that 
these entertainers are sent through 
the courtesy of such and such a 
company, manufacturers (or dis- 
tributors or whatever they are) of 
such and such products. Then dur- 
ing the course of the program, he 
announces the name of the enter- 
tainers, which usually links up 
with that of the advertiser, with 
each number rendered. At the 
close of the program, he again tells 
who the entertainers were and who 
sent them and if the advertiser has 
a legitimate proposition to make, 
such as inviting the listeners to 
write for a booklet or other article, 
he makes it. 

He at least says that the ones 


providing the entertainment are 
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‘A | skillful 


Radio Broadcasting as an 
Advertising Medium 


(Continued from page 568) 


anxious to know whether they are 
pleasing their audience and will be 
glad to have the listeners write. 
announcer will also 
weave in many little things in con- 
nection with his announcements of 
the different numbers that will 
increase the effectiveness of the 
publicity, but this must not be 
offensive to the listeners. About 
the worst a poor announcer can 
do is tell twice who is providing 
the entertainment, then mention 
the name of the entertainers ten to 
twenty times in the course of an 
hour. 


The Cost of a Station 


Broadcast advertising does not 
replace other forms of publicity. 
It is simply one more effective 
medium and will take its place 
along with magazine, newspaper, 
outdoor, direct-mail, and _ other 
established mediums. It may re- 
place coupon advertising, at least 
to a certain extent, but it will not 
hurt the. regular channels through 
which advertising has been direc- 
ted. When radio first became 
popular, it was feared that it 
would seriously injure churches, 
newspapers, sports, and many 
other things, but it has helped 
them instead. One of the loudest 
wails went up from the theaters, 
who feared they would be ruined. 
Radio has helped them, particu- 
larly the musical interests. Now 
we have the most noted musicians 
of the world broadcasting every 
week. 

A few small newspapers have 
suspected radio of cutting down 
their circulation. Newspapers own 
perhaps more radio stations than 
any other class of operators and 
they are not shutting them down. 
The “Detroit News” was the first 
newspaper in the country to estab- 
lish a broadcasting station; it 's 
still broadcasting, at a net cost of 
about $75,000 a year, and Herbert 
Ponting, business manager, says 
he considers it money well 1 
vested. If radio has hurt the or 
culation or the advertising 
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the “Detroit News,” he doesn’t 
know it. 

The baseball fan who listens to 
the play-by-play of a world’s series 
game broadcast over the radio will 
walk right out and buy an extra 
as soon as the game is over, just 
as he does when he goes to see a 
game. He is more anxious to read 
the details of the game then than 
if he hadn’t seen it or heard the 
reports over the radio, for he is 
more interested in it and there are 
many little details he doesn’t 
remember. 

One other phase of the subject 
is of interest to advertisers and 
that is the matter of owning one’s 
own station. Quite a number of 
advertisers do own their stations 
and operate them purely as a gen- 
eral publicity medium. It is inter- 
esting to know, though, that of the 
1,424 stations licensed by the gov- 
ernment since November, 1920, 
878 or 62 per cent have been dis- 
continued. The principal reasons 
for the discontinuance of these sta- 
tions were inability to finance 
them, which constitutes 45 per 
cent, and unsatisfactory service as 
compared with larger competing 
stations, which accounted for 17 
per cent. 


Costs of Operating Privately 


A 1000-watt transmitter, with 
necessary equipment, costs about 
$25,000, in addition to which one 
must have a studio and equipment 
for it. Then, regular entertainers 
must be employed, there must be 
a director, an engineer, and various 
operators. The cost of operating 
such a station will run close to 
$100,000 a year. Even this would 
be cheaper than broadcasting over 
one of the big chains, of course, 
but in the chain, one has the facili- 
tes of eight to fifteen stations, 
each of which is 1000 to 5000- 
watts, instead of the one he would 
own, In general, owning and 
operating a station is about as 
advantageous as owning and oper- 
ating a newspaper to carry one’s 
advertising, or a printing plant to 
Print it. Inasmuch as no more 
licenses can be had at present, 
however, this is almost a dead 
'ssue and what has been said 
Should suffice for the present. 


Shaping the Pattern 
for the Sales Machine 


F some of the simplest fundamentals of production 
were applied to the development of sales machinery, 
what a wad of money would be saved! 


Any foundryman, for instance, knows that it costs 
more to make a good pattern than it does to turn out 
perhaps fifty or a hundred castings from its mold. 


But the very manufacturer who 
realizes most the need of perfec- 
tion in the pattern for his product 
will operate his sales organization 
on a cut-and-try basis for years. 
It never gets beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 


Behind the pattern is the blue- 
print. This market research work 
of ours is simply the operation of 
developing the “blueprint” for the 
sales job that needs to be done. 
It is a careful weighing and meas- 
uring of the market, not so much 
to find out how big it is, because 
that does not matter, but rather 
to determine the line of least re- 
sistance in selling the market— 
what has been done and what re- 
mains to be done. 


And this “blueprint,” to be 
workable, must be laid out with 
just as much nicety and precision, 
and with just as many things to 
be taken into consideration as in 
the case of a set of patterns for 
a complicated machine. 


The market survey provides, 
therefore, not the pattern but the 
design for the pattern. The exe- 
cution of the pattern itself is yet 
another job. That means simply 
working out the selling plan on 
the basis of the facts to the point 
of getting definite results. It 
means ironing out all the kinks 
and wrinkles and perfecting the 
pattern, so it can be easily and 
successfully multiplied. 


This pattern, too, must be made 
largely by hand. 


Our task is usually the de- 
velopment of the “blueprint”— 
the market survey and the result- 
ant outline of the work that 
needs to be done. 


Occasionally we also have the 
job of shaping the pattern—prov- 
ing by actual demonstration and 
test that the plans are workable. 
We never make a positive recom- 
mendation, therefore, without be- 
ing prepared to put it into execu- 
tion if the occasion requires. 


R. O. Eastman, Incorporated 


R. O. Eastman, Incorporated, is an organization devoted solely to sctentific 
market research and the development of sales plans based on established facts. 
It is employed by leading manufacturers in practically every field, publishers, 
advertising agencies, and other service organizations. It has no salesmen, but 
its executives will arrange conferences with those of prospective clients to 
discuss their requirements. Its headquarters are in Cleveland. A branch 
office is maintained in New York at 154 Nassau street, telephone Beekman 
4918. Our house organ The Spade will be sent to any interested executive 
upon request. 
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We Don’t Ask Our Men to “Sell’— 


But We Help Our Merchants Buy 


Merchandising and Selling Service for Customers 
Proves Sound Plan for Building Up Bigger Business 


By J. D. Roszell 


President, J. D. Roszell Company, Peoria, []linois 


r NHREE definite sales pro- 
motion plans have been re- 
sponsible for the increase in 

our business—during the last 

twelve years sales have increased 
at least 50 per cent each year. 

Our first plan is our method of 
selling—or rather our method of 
marketing, which eliminates “sell- 
ing” in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Our men are never re- 
ferred to as salesmen. We call 
them merchandise counselors, and 
although our chief product is ice 
cream, our men will pitch in and 
help one of our merchants sell any 
product in his store, whether it be 
house paints, or cosmetics—two 
related products, so to speak, but 
vastly different in sales problems 
and application. 


Salesmen Are Counsellors 


In place of the annual sales con- 
ference, our representatives attend 
school at least twice a month. The 
classes are in full charge of our 
sales manager, Frank Kernan. I 
believe his conferences are unique 
in that very little time is devoted 
to competitive conditions among 
manufacturers. The whole effort 
is directed to creating and present- 
ing tested ideas, policies, and plans 
that have built up every branch of 
retail selling. 

Advertising, overhead,  clerk- 
efficiency, credit and collections, 
store arrangement, and window 
displays—in fact, a knowledge of 
every phase of retail management 
is a part of the merchandising 
counselor’s sample case. In other 
words, he can go to a merchant 
(we never call them dealers, for 
that, too, has an irritating connota- 
tion), and help him increase his 
sales on toilet goods as well as ice 
cream—not by citing a lot of 
pretty theories, but by showing 
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him the facts and figures of a 
similar store where a definite plan 
was tried out. But he does not 
stop there. He actually steps in 
and works out every detail with 
the merchant. On this procedure, 
our sales naturally take care of 
themselves. 


From one class period to the 
next, our sales manager and 
counselors are constantly accumu- 
lating valuable ideas and new mer- 
chandising methods that they 
themselves have developed, se- 
cured from observation, or read 
about in papers and magazines. 
They are ever on the lookout for 
these ideas, as they form the nu- 
cleus, the stimulating force of 
their own volume. A counselor is 
instructed never to call on his 
agent unless he can offer a new 
suggestion, whether’it is a foun- 
tain drink, or a method of cutting 
overhead. 

The secret of the whole plan is 
that we become so engrossed in 
our customer’s problems, that he 
unconsciously solves our own. 
For example, one of our mer- 
chandising counselors learned that 
a town on his territory was plan- 
ning to stage a rather elaborate 
celebration of their centennial, so 
he went to one of our agents and 
together they planned special 
fountain refreshments, appropriate 
and economical for the occasion. 


Putting Ideas Into Action 


With the aid of the telephone 
book, they estimated the number 
which might attend, how much 
cream they would probably con- 
sume, and the cost to the com- 
mittee. Then they put up several 
samples of the servings, and to- 
gether made their call. With such 
careful planning, they quite natur- 
ally landed a nice order. The 
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centennial lasted for two days, and 
although no one asked him to, and 
much less expected it, the coun- 
selor worked alongside of our 
agent until midnight both nights, 


Every counselor must be able to 
put his tested suggestions into 
tangible, concrete form, if the mer- 
chant is willing. Window dis- 
plays, for example, are one of our 
chief concerns. Instead of just 
talking about the power of unity, 
balance, human appeal, proper 
background, cleanliness, and so on, 
our counselor can and does illus- 
trate his talk with a sales-produc- 
ing trim. 


Direct Mail Selling 


In this way, the agent gets 
pretty close to the house, and be- 
gins to depend on us for sales pro- 
motion plans that will increase his 
volume. And hand in hand with 
his prosperity comes our own. 

Dealer helps are never shipped 
direct ; we find that it pays to have 
our representative put them in 
personally. 

When a new customer signs up 
as an agent, we announce it in his 
local paper and send an invitation 
letter to every resident in his trade 
territory. We also concoct a free 
sherbet or some other delicacy 
and allow him to give every “first- 
day” customer a free sample. This 
missionary work we are glad to 
finance ourselves but from then on, 
we expect full cooperation. 

Formerly, it was our custom to 
have the dealer send us a list of 
his customers (which usually com- 
prised the whole telephone book) 
and we would address his direct 
mail cards for New Year, Christ 
mas, Thanksgiving, and other 
seasonable specials. Then We 
would send him the postage and 
the circulars, and depend upon him 
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NINETY-SIX PER CENT OF STS SS SS rae vw wr ra fs 
Tue SUN’s total circulation BSS 

is concentrated in the New 
York market—the City and 
Suburban area which both 
National Advertisers and 
Local Stores want to cover 
when they advertise in New 
York newspapers. ‘Through 
this highly concentrated cir- 
culation the advertiser’s mes- 


sage in The Sun is assured i F OS 


maximum effectiveness. 


AMONG THE BETTER CLASS 
PeopLe of this territory, The 
Sun has a larger home cir- 
culation than any other New 
York weekday newspaper. 
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NEWSPAPER. It enables ad- 
vertisers to reach all mem- 
bers of the family six days a 
week. It is read by intelli- 
gent, discriminating men and 
women who have confidence 
in The Sun as a newspaper 
and who respond readily to 
the advertisements which 
The Sun publishes. 


ADVERTISING IN THE SUN 
Is EcONOMICAL. The cost of 
reaching 1,000 people in the 
New York market is lower 
in The Sun than in any other 
New York newspaper which 
approaches The Sun in qual- 
ity of circulation. 


A Powerful Sales Producer 
in the World’s Greatest Market 


' ‘O advertisers who are seeking increased sales 
for their products, the New York market—with 
its population of nine and a half million consumers 


—offers larger opportunities than any other market 
in the world. 


There are more people with more money to spend 


in og York today than in any other market in the 
world, 


Concerns merchandising products of good quality 
can develop the unparalleled sales opportunities in 
New York most effectively and most economically 
through the advertising columns of The Sun. 


The large number of prominent advertisers, both 
National and Local, who are now selling their prod- 
ucts in New York through The Sun, the tremendous 
Volume of advertising which manufacturers and 


merchants place in The Sun year after year, and the 
exceptional gains in advertising which The Sun has 
made during the last year—all bear convincing testi- 
mony to the unusual productiveness of advertising 
in The Sun. 


The Department Stores of Manhattan—keen, ex- 
perienced judges of the selling power of the various 
New York newspapers—advertise more in The Sun 
than in any other New York newspaper. Advertisers 
in all lines, who want to increase their sales in New 
York, can profitably follow the example of these 
Department Stores. 


The Sun’s superior ability to produce results for 
advertisers is based on its large, high class and un- 
usually responsive circulation, which is attributable 
in turn to the high character of The Sun as a 
newspaper. , 


Profit by the Experience of Others—Use The Sun to Sell New York 


Ohe sh 
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to see that the circulars were in- 
serted and mailed. 

Now we have learned that 
where the dealer pays for the 
postage he selects his potential 
customers with greater care and 
makes sure that every circular is 
promptly mailed. 


The same general truth applies 
to road markers and calendars. 
Where the dealer pays the cost on 
a minimum amount, he is particu- 
lar that they are all distributed 
and posted, even if he has to do it 
himself. 


Our advertising is not a hit or 
miss, now and then affair. It is 
carefully planned in advance on 
the basis of a_ predetermined 
amount of money to each gallon of 
ice cream sold. For instance, we 
have a monthly cut service. We 
pay for the cut and the composi- 
tion and the agent pays for the 
newspaper space. Approximately 
35 per cent of our accounts take 
advantage of the service. 


Our Dealers’ Convention 


The second factor in our growth 
has been an annual convention. 
Last year twenty-five new ac- 
counts ASKED to become agents. 
An agent who signs up with the 
J. D. Roszell Company agrees to 
purchase all of his ice cream from 
us for the following year. Regard- 
less of any increase in the sales of 
our established agents, the conven- 
tion would have been successful 
had we considered only these new 
accounts. 


Each year we send out an an- 
nouncement of the convention 
with four follow-ups. The invita- 
tion makes clear that our sole aim 
is to advance new thoughts and 
arouse interest in increasing sales, 
particularly soda fountain sales. 
Furthermore, no one will try to 
sell agency contracts, equipment, 
or anything we stock. And both 
promises are steadily adhered to! 


Our mailing list which was 
taken from Dun’s service com- 
prised not only regular customers, 
but every merchant in our trade 
territory who might sell ice cream. 

Our conventions are held in 
spring each year, and as it is too 
soon to discuss the results of this 
month’s convention, I shall only 
speak of last year’s. Our 400 
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guests included clerks, wives, and 
merchants, and we know of five 
stores which “closed shop” for the 
day, so that every clerk might at- 
tend. The first day was devoted 
to Peoria merchants and the 
second to out-of-town merchants. 
Of course, we entertained at din- 
ner and theater, but eight solid 
hours were taken up with “brass 
tack” sales producing ideas. A 
registration card provided us with 
concrete facts as to the position of 
the guest, and the equipment he 
carried. 


After the address of welcome, 
we started right in with a talk on 
“Putting the Miracle Over the 
Home Plate.” An internationally 
recognized food expert—one of the 
co-discoverers of vitamins—ex- 
plained how necessary dairy prod- 
ucts were to the human diet, and 
told of some of the experiments 
on puppies and rats, which 
proved that a certain percent- 
age of them went blind on 
meat and other unbalanced diets. 
By way of contrast he cited illus- 
trations where a concentrated milk 
diet had cured either partially or 
wholly certain diseases. 


His rather startling talk of facts 
and experiments was followed up 


by a talk by our sales manager 
who explained the duties of a mer- 
chandising counselor. 

The morning session was copn- 
cluded with a discussion of new 
thoughts on ice cream merchandis- 
ing. 

Three “departmentals” and a de- 
tailed trip through the plants con- 
stituted a “full” afternoon. We 
divided the convention room into 
three sections for these depart- 
mentals, so that guests might feel 
more free to ask questions before 
smaller groups. All sections 
finished simultaneously, each pro- 
gressing to the next section. 

One of our counselors was for- 
merly a soda dispenser, so he was 
selected to demonstrate the selling 
power of mouth-watering serv- 
ings; how little extra the appetiz- 
ing dish cost; and the efficiency of 
our mechanically _ refrigerated 
fountain. At the same time an- 
other counselor was trimming a 
model window and bringing out 
the dormant possibilities of any 
window and the potentialities of 
good lighting. 

The presentation of these con- 
crete ideas constituted ‘the conven- 
tion through which we gained 
twenty-five loyal accounts. 


Publishers Urge Revision of 
Second Class Rates 


rw immediate revision of sec- 
ond-class rates, preferably to 
the 1920 scale, was urged upon the 
Joint Congressional Postal Com- 
mittee early in April by repre- 
sentatives of newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers. The fact that 
present rates had diverted a large 
portion of second class mail into 
other channels, such as express, 
freight or transportation by auto- 
mobile bus or truck was pointed 
out by Elisha Hanson, represent- 


ing the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and by 
George C. Lucas, representing 


the National Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Publishers’ 
Conference of Trade and Farm 
Papers, the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the 
National Editorial Association. 
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Contending that under the new 
rates the Post Office Department 
is less efficient, due mainly to the 
diminution of railroad service, Mr. 
Hanson stated that truck and bus 
service should be used to over- 
come the deficiency of trains. He 
predicted that if the department 
utilized bus and truck transporta- 
tion more the railroads, instead ot 
appealing for increased rates, would 
insist on lower schedules to meet 
competition. 


Both he and Mr. Lucas con 
tended that these increases VII- 
tually were war taxes and should 
either be repealed or reduced ma- 
terially. With certain reservations, 
the two witnesses said their oF 
ganizations approved the second- 
class rates provided in the Mc- 
Kellar Bill. 
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«| Whose Favorite Magazine is the 
: —_— Outgrowth of Their 
Greatest Sacrifice? 
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The nearest Legion Post is 
twelve miles away. Yet every . 
week those two men cover the 
twenty-four miles which takes them to and from 
their Legion meeting. Every week they tell the 
latest Legion news to their sick buddy. Every 
week they let him read their copies of the Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly.* 


con- 
nven- 
ained 


For them the publication is an ever-enduring 
link between the present and the past. It is the 
symbol of their time of great sacrifice. 


sf 


Our files are full of letters from advertisers who 


} tell us that this unusual reader-interest is reflected 


‘ment : - . 
o the in the kind of returns which they get on the money 
», Mr. expended in the advertising pages of the publi- 
i i cation. 
over- 
. He “Original letter from one of these men detailing 
rment this circumstance is in our file and will be 
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A Survey of Merchandising Trends in Shoes 


selling has reached its peak, it was 
of greater importance in 1925 than 
it was in 1922. “Mail-order house 
business in shoes has seen little 
change in either direction, it is re- 
ported. Since the number of shoes 
sold was almost the same in these 
two years, the natural deduction is 
that where the chains and the 
direct selling companies gained the 
independent retailers and the de- 
partment stores lost, with the 
emphasis on the former. 

Turnover in the retail shoe busi- 
ness is placed by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research at 
1.9 times yearly, lower than prac- 
tically any other important retail 
business. With the cost of mer- 
chandise reaching 70.9 per cent 
of gross sales and total expense 
eating up 27.4 per cent, the aver- 
age net profit is a paltry 1.7 per 
cent. It is evident from these 
figures that conditions in the shoe 
business might easily be improved. 


Style as a Sales Factor 


This rather discouraging state of 
affairs may be explained, in part, 
by the fact that about 30 per cent 
of the shoes are sold at less than 
full list price and 10 per cent at an 
actual loss. Mark-up is important 
in the business, but mark-down is 
even more so. Rapidly changing 
styles, too large stocks and unin- 
telligent buying have brought 
about a condition where price-cut- 
ting is the vogue of the hour. 
a dealer allows himself to be over- 
loaded, buys obsolete goods or 
wants a little ready cash, he slaps 
a bargain price on his stock and 
either manages to sell it or charges 
it up in the dead stock column, 
throwing away any hope of a profit 
in either case. 


/ Style is at once the nemesis and 
fr salvation of the independent 

tailer. Used with a fair degree 
of intelligence it is one of his big- 
gest assets, but abused or ignored 
it acts as a powerful boomerang. 
Through the influence of trade 
journals, association activities, 
manufacturers’ suggestions and the 
example of the best retailers, a 
number of good -merchandising 
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(Continued from page 580) 


ideas have sprung out of the style 
appeal. Campaigns of “shoes for 
every occasion” have been used 
with excellent results. Some 
stores urge customers to buy two 
pairs of shoes while they are buy- 
ing one, perhaps tan shoes for day 
wear and black shoes after six 
o’clock. Another successful plan is 
that of keeping a permanent record 
of customers’ sizes and having 
them phone the store when they 
need new shoes. Selling auxiliary 
articles, such as hosiery, foot com- 
fort appliances, polish and similar 
items, is prevalent in the business. 


Why Are Retailers Poor Buyers? 


Changing styles also indicate 
when sales must be held. There 
is not the incentive for putting on 
bargain sales in the shoe business 
that there is in other lines. Where 
department stores offer cut-priced 
leaders for the purpose of getting 
buyers into their stores where 
they may be sold something else, 
in shoe stores there is nothing else 
to sell them. The only justifica- 
tion is to dispose of overstocks 
before the styles become obsolete 
or, possibly, to create new custom- 
ers who will return later to buy 
shoes at the regular prices. 

Figures prepared by the National 
Cash Register Company reveal an 
appalling ignorance of systematic 
buying principles among shoe re- 
tailers. It is pointed out that 25 
per cent of dealers’ stocks do 75 
per cent of their business, yet they 
continue to buy on the basis of 
“a pair to a size, regular runs.” 
Seventy per cent of the men’s 
shoes sold are between sizes 7 and 
9, and 65 per cent of women’s 
shoes in sizes 4 and 5. Dealers’ 
purchases, however, are spread 
over the entire range of sizes with 
little. regard to which are the fast- 
est sellers. Proportionate sales of 
men’s shoes average one pair of 
size 3, three pairs of size 5, five 
pairs of size 7, seven pairs of size 8, 
five pairs of size 9 and three pairs 
of size 10. Contrasted with this 
proportion, merchants buy one pair 
of size 3, two pairs of sizes 5, 7, 
8 and 9, and one pair of size 10. 
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Where sales are in the ratio of 
7 to 1, purchases are in the ratio 
of only 2 to 1. It is no wonder, 
then, that merchants find their 
shelves loaded down with odd 
sized shoes. 

This is the point where manu- 
facturers step into the picture. It 
is just as much the manufacturer's ° 
fault that retailers don’t know how 
to buy as it is their own. Harry L, 
Kisker, western editor of “Shoe 
Retailer,’ mentioned to me re- 
cently that the manufacturer's 
problem was no longer so much a 
matter of production as it was a 
matter of reselling, reaching out 
after business through his dealers. 
Buying, he said, was one of the 
first things they could be taught. 

“Manufacturers’ salesmen can 
give dealers advance tips on style 
changes, can tell them what to 
buy and what not to buy, and can 
assist them in stocking only those 
shoes which are in popular de- 
mand,” he stated, basing his opin- 
ion on visits to the stores of hun- 
dreds of retailers every year. “As 
soon as manufacturers learn that 
unselfish attention to their dealers’ 
problems is the basis of their own 
success, the shoe industry will be ~ 
well out of its present difficulties.” 


The Successful Manufacturer 


One of the largest manufacturers 
of shoes in the country confesses 
that dealers know how to buy only 
in a limited way, but gives dealers’ 
unwillingness to take advice as one 
reason why the manufacturer can't 
fulfill his duty of teaching them. 
“The dealer is afraid that salesmen 
are actuated by selfish motives and 
consequently won’t listen to their 
recommendations,” he said. 

B. C. Bowen, vice president of 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder Pub- 
lishing Company, points out that 
the most successful manufacturers, 
in the final analysis, are those who 
do the most for their dealers. The 
future of the independent retailer, 
in his estimation, rests with the 
degree of cooperation afforded him 
by manufacturers. 

“Since the merchant is at the 
mercy of the manufacturer So far 
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; The continued growth and the dominant 

leadership of The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times have greatly 
‘simplified the task of the advertiser 
who seeks to buy coverage in this 
market. 


With over 139,000 Circulation Daily and 
over 112,000 Sunday they deliver your 
message in the homes, into the hands 
and before the eyes of every interested 
prospect—That’s Coverage—Anything less 
is inadequate—Anything more is super- 
fluous and expensive, no matter what 
the cost! 


Che Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


With Them YOU Blanket This Market Completely! 
Without Them YOU Scarcely Skim the Surface! 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL. AGENCY 


re 
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Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


“This is to advise you that we 
have received the March issue 
of Standard Rate and Data 
Service and are enclosing here- 
with renewal card, as we are 
anxious not to miss an issue 
of the Service.” 

Rickenbacker Motor Company 


“Your Service has repaid us 
time and again, and it has be- 
come such a fixed habit to 
refer to Standard Rate and 
Data Service, that we would 
be lost without one.” 


Harvey, Zoeller & Company 
An Advertising Agency / 


/ 
] 


STANDARD | 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


» 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, peveid. a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 
with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 
tenth of each month. ce is to be maintained 
accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 
Street Address 
City 


State 


Individual Signing Order 
Official Position 
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/|the vanishing point. 


RATES DATA SERVICE 


as the creation of styles is con- 
cerned, he has a right to expect the 
manufacturers to keep him posted 


on style trends and merchandising © 


plans,” is his contention. “Manu- 
facturers,. whether they base pro- 
duction on orders or on an analysis 
of probable demands, will sell all 
they produce—whether to _ the 
chains, mail-order houses, jobbers, 
or direct to the retailer. The most 
thoughtful of them, however, are 
seeing where it is to their own 
advantage to cultivate the inde- 
pendent merchant. As they equip 
him to fight his battles they are 
opening a permanently profitable 
outlet for their own merchandise.” 

The fact that manufacturers are 
drawing closer to retailers is at- 
tested by the diminishing import- 
ance of jobbers. The shoe jobber 
at one time was quite a factor in 
distribution. He still has his place 
to fill in small towns and among 
the neighborhood stores outside 
the downtown sections of larger 
cities, but his prestige among the 
larger merchants is practically at 
He cannot 
give the service that manufactur- 
ers’ salesmen are prepared to ren- 
der. 


_-The Decline of the Jobber 


Another reason for the jobber’s 
decline is found in the inclination 
of successful retailers to concen- 
trate their buying among as few 
manufacturers as possible, depend- 
ing upon them for their display 
and advertising helps. Jobbers 
can give them a wide choice of 
makes and can act as distributing 
points, but jobbers’ salesmen are 
notoriously lax on supplying mer- 
chandise helps; that is not one of 
the jobbers’ functions, and dealers 
who want to go in for that sort of 
thing extensively must look to 
other sources. So dealers have 
grown more and more interested in 
tying up with one or two reliable 
manufacturers, and by so doing 
avoid stocking too much merchan- 
dise and increase their turnover. 


It is still deplored by many 
manufacturers that dealers do not 
register more appreciation of the 
display helps they go to some 
expense to prepare, but, as 
one keen merchandiser observes, 
manufacturers are too selfish in 
making up their store and window 
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display material. They  spreaq 
their own names in letters any- 
where from six inches to several 
feet high on every piece they senq 
out, expecting the dealer to djs. 
figure his store with their adver. 
tising. 

The manufacturer replies by 
saying that his brand name is of 
more value than the dealer’s store 
—and if his line is well established 
he is right—but only through proy- 
ing to the dealers that he is con- 
cerned only in helping them dis- 
play their goods attractively, leay- 
ing his own selfish interests out of 
consideration, can he hope to win 
their confidence and loyalty. The 
manufacturer must remember that 
dealers are interested in him only 
to the extent that he can help them 
make more money; his success is 
determined by the success of his 
dealers. 


The Dealers’ Problem 


“The shoe industry is just where 
the clothing industry was ten 
years ago,” says E. S. Barlow, 
sales manager of Selz, Schwab & 
Company. “In every shopping dis- 
trict there used to be varying num- 
bers of small clothing dealers 
handling unknown brands on a 
price basis. Then a few manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised 


lines broke into the field and a - 


quality market was created. 

“The same trends are becoming 
increasingly apparent in the shoe 
business. The chains, house-to- 
house canvassers and mail-order 
houses aren’t hurting the aggres- 
sive shoe merchants a particle. He 
is out of their class, above the 
scuffle of low-priced seiling. It is 
true that by far the greater pro- 
portion of the shoes sold today are 
low-priced, but as manufacturers 
and retailers cooperate to raise the 
tastes of the public out of the 
purely price appeal, the proportion 
of higher-priced shoes will gain 
steadily. 

“Practically every great mer 
chandising success within the past 
twenty-five years has been based 
on volume of profit rather than 
upon margin of profit,” he con 


tinued. “The old-fashioned shoe 
dealer still thinks in_ terms 
of margin of profit and % 


being outdistanced. The modern 
merchant pays less attention to 
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A Newspaper That is 
Made on the Street 


HE Country Newspaper is not published behind barred doors in a great 

building where the public is not welcomed. It is published out on the 

street, where the editor mingles with his readers and discusses their 
activities, their problems and their opinions. 


The editor of The Country Newspaper is everybody’s friend, confidant and 
adviser. A man whom everybody calls by his first name. A man who 
represents the best thought and most progressive ideas and policies of the 
community. A man who is thinking, working and fighting every minute for 
the interests of his neighbors. 


In the country and small town districts of America personal journalism, long 
ago vanished from the big cities, still lives. The country newspaper still 
reflects the personality of its editor. The country paper is the man who 
makes it, expressed through the medium of the printed word. 


That is one reason for the responsiveness of the readers of The Country 
Newspaper. They look upon their newspaper, and everything printed. in it, 
as a message from their friend, the editor. They have faith in the paper, in 
its editor, and in the advertising which appears in it. 


For quick results, for ample results, advertise in The Country Newspaper. 
Remember that 60% of your market is covered by this ONE medium. You 
can buy all of its 914 million circulation—or any part of it. You can cover 
the small town districts of the entire country—or any State, section or zone 
you desire. 


Country newspapers 
can be selected indi- 
vidually or in any com- 
bination; in any mar- 


The country newspa- 
pers represented by the 
American Press Asso- 
ciation present the only 


intensive coverage of 
the largest single popu- 
lation group in the 
United States—the 
only 100% coverage 
of 60% of the entire 
National Market. 


ket, group of states, 
counties, or towns. 
This plan of buying 
fitsin with the program 
of Governmental Sim- 
plification, designed to 
eliminate waste. 


Represents 7,213 Country newspapers—47% Million Readers 
Covers the COUNTRY intensively 


122 South Mich 225 West 39th Street ie 
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Autopoint pencil 
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See coupon below 
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To Business 
Executives 
‘*That’s a clever 


ad of 
Smith & Son’s!’’ 


Definite Advertising 


NOT MERELY “SOUVENIRS” 


A new way thousands of businesses now 
use to keep names at prospects’ finger-tips 


HIS offers a remarkably effective way of advertising your business 

with the people whose good-will you seek to gain or continue—at a 

very low cost per year. It is a method employed today by leading 
manufacturers, banks, industrials. That it pays for itself many times over 
is proved daily by our large repeat orders. 


margin than he does to volume and 
he is succeeding in the face of al] 
competition. 


“By hooking up with a manufac. 
turer who can stock his goods for 
him, one who will accept the re. 
sponsibility of acting as a central 
supply house, independent retailers 
can do just the same as the shoe 
departments of department stores 
are doing and can bring their turn- 
over up to ten or twelve times 
yearly instead of a little less than 
two times. 


“When dealers take on a manv- 
facturer’s line they must buy more 
than shoes; they must buy cus- 
tomers, and manufacturers who 
advertise and create a name for 
their products are able to sell them 
customers. They establish them- 
selves as headquarters for a line 
which is firmly impressed upon the 
mind of the public as one of qual- 
ity and value, and they can depend 
upon the repeat business of satis- 
fied customers to take the place of 
single sales to buyers hunting for 
cheap shoes.” 
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This new way, which we sell for the wasteless results it brings, is the Room for Every One pl 
Autopoint Pencil. But this is no mere pencil. Others have offered you : 
pencils as an advertising “stunt,” and after they had outlived a few weeks’ Independent retailers and de- T 
ao” they were discarded, given to clerks—your ad became non- partment stores have a tremendous Me 
With Autopoint this is different. To begin with, the pencils themselves jump on their competitors in their ; 
are preerie d ay — built. — — of construction ability to offer credit and delivery as 
have placed them far above competing pencils. ey never jam, cannot : al 
burn or break. They are made of feather-light Bakelite, with but one accommodations. The larger stores, , 
moving part in the pencil. Hence it is always ready for work. those which. have the capital and t 
The name of your company is ee the a o of ~ pencil. —re facilities for extending credit, cre- 
just as the executive you want to reach will never lose or throw away his +4: t 
Autopoint, just so surely will your advertisement remain right at his ate additional volume on tha P 
fingertips, where it will serve to advertise your firm, for years. score. Department stores use it Zi 
If you do not know —- rn us anes —— to _ _ A as one of their strongest bids for tl! 
ecutives of any business we will gladly send a free Autopoint Pencil, wit : : t of 
full particulars as to prices in quantity, imprinting, etc. We will supply patronage. Delivery, while mee q 
you with names of hundreds of large users of Autopoint. who find this so much importance, nevertheless ‘ 
an effective, economical way to advertise their businesses. is one of the essentials of merchan- ) 
a — ~ with tig a ag senior pone dising and goes far toward estab- a 
mail to us. e will send your Autopoint by return mail, an gon ; vt is 
the whole story of this new wonderful advertising medium. lishing a permanent customer list d 
There is room for all classes of : 
Autopoint’s 3 Exclusive Features retail outlets in the shoe field. ‘The 1! 
1 Cannot “jam”—protected by an exclus- high-grade independents, _ selling t 
ive patent. above the six- 
2 Bakelite barrel—onyx-like, light-weight “The # Better Pencil” the 25 per cent ” athens " 
material—cannot dent, split, tarnish or AUTOPOINT COMPANY dollar class, with the coopera 
burn. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois | Of far-sighted manufacturers, are b 
3 But 2 simple moving parts. Nothing — raising the percentage of higher- . 
complicated to go wrong. uulutaetentenieetententertanstententententententententententen ne d are consequently : 
No repairs, no bother. = | ayTOPOINT COMPANY ee es The 0 
| +619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. Only ' widening their own mar cel. 9 
| Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint 1} will always be a certain amount 0 
| Pencil, your business-building gift proposition, prices | business for the chain stores, direct S 
of pencils and stamping, and full information. I | : uae and mail- t 
attach business card or letterhead. I selling organizations < _ | 
en Title !| order houses, of course, but they I 
i stabil need cause little worry on the part 
phased 1| of the manufacturer who develops 
Mail the Coupon NOW! naires eenpniilt dealers for his own class of trade. 
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HE third edition of the Consolidated 
Textile Catalog is now being com- 
piled. 


The function of this book is not so much 
to sell machinery, equipment and supplies 
as to help textile men. buy them. It is 
an integral part of the buying process in 
thousands of mills. 


Picture the average mill—a huge organi- 
zation employing hundreds and often 
thousands of workers, purchasing large 
quantities of machinery equipment and 
supplies. When something is needed—an 
air compressor, for example—the Catalog 
is referred to. The buyer wants sizes, 
descriptions, specifications. He gets them 
in the Catalog—at once, without having 
to wait, without searching through files. 


The Catalog is printed on fine stock and 
beautifully bound. It is distributed to a 
carefully selected and double-checked list 
of men who actually do the buying of 
98% of the machinery, equipment and 
Supplies used in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. It also goes to mills in Japan, 


a 


-Announcing 
The 1926-1927 Edition 


of the 


Consolidated 
Textile Catalog 


China, Australia, South America, Italy 
and other foreign textile centers using 
American equipment, to exporters of tex- 
tile machinery, mill engineers and archi- 
tects, to American Consular officers 
abroad, and to new mills established dur- 
ing the year. 


If you intend to take advantage of the 
opportunity this Catalog offers you, send 
your space reservations in without delay. 
If you want assistance in the preparation 
of copy we have a staff of specialists to 
serve you. 


Further information will be gladly sup- 
plied. Published by 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of Associated Busi 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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“How to Sell 
Quality’ 


ESCRIBES actual plans 

and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 
cessful in combating price 
competition by quality argu- 
Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


ments. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 
Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 
ing quality merchandise. 


Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 


Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Tilustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 


Getting the Full Price 


Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 


Disarming the Price Cutter 


How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 


How to Close a Quality Sale 


Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 


Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 

Making customers see the profit in re- 

peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


patronage that comes with price-cutting, 
etc. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your own letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 


19 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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ANALYZING FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. By 
Stephen Gilman, B.Sc. (The Ronald Press 
Company, New York City.) 


Do financial statements remind you of 


Chinese puzzles? Are they a deep mystery 
to be solved only by a public accountant 
or the treasurer of your firm? We confess 
that financial statements have always been 
about as intelligible to us as classic Greek 
in the original. But here is a book that 
opens up many of the mysteries. Although 
the author says it is necessary to have a 
knowledge of accounting to get the most 
value out of his text, the book is written in 
such a simple style that a mere “smatter- 
ing’ of accounting procedure makes it 
possible to reap a lot of benefit from a 
study of this book. Sales managers who 
want to study financial statements of their 
companies, of competitors or customers, will 
find this book a vast help; it will aid in 
making good investments and in buying 
securities. 


THe ADVERTISING YEAR Book FoR 1925. 
Noble T. Praigg (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York.) 

This book is largely a compilation of the 
addresses delivered at the 1925 convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. As a record of the year’s advertis- 
ing trends and thought, it is a valuable 
addition to the library of anyone who pro- 
fesses interest in advertising. It is con- 
veniently divided into sections dealing with 
various phases of advertising such as, Ad- 
vertising as a Marketing Factor, Increas- 
ing the Breadth of Agency Service, How 
Newspapers Prove Resultfulness, Commu- 
nity Benefits of Advertising, and other 
topics which were discussed by the various 
departmentals of the advertising conven- 
tion. 


PRINCIPLES OF PuBLiciTy. By Glenn C. 
Quiett and Ralph D. Casey (D. Appleton 
and Company, New York City.) 

Since the world war with all its attend- 
ant drives and campaigns, publicity has 
become a _ recognized profession, and is 
taught in schools just as journalism or law. 
Formerly publicity men learned their trade 
in newspaper offices or in the advance of 
circuses. Today there is a growing list of 
books on the subject. This book says, in 
definition of publicity as compared with 
advertising, “Publicity is commonly con- 
fused with advertising, but its requirements 
and its technique are quite different. 
Publicity appeals to enterprises which could 
make but sparing use of advertising, if 
thev could use it at all. Agencies of social, 
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religious, and educational work, which have 
a story to tell, a story that the public ought 
to hear, and will gladly hear if rightly 
told, cannot use advertising largely, both 
because of its expense, and because it is an 
unsuitable medium.” 

This paragraph gives a hint as to the 
contents of the book, which tells how to 
obtain publicity, how to prepare it, how to 
reach the newspapers, trade and_ business 
press and the moving pictures. While it 
deals largely with publicity for associa- 
tions and organizations, it has a chapter 
dealing with publicity for business con- 
cerns, which ought to prove interesting to 
anyone who feels the need of seeing his 
name or his enterprise mentioned in print. 
There are many business activities which 
deserve publicity, and which would be 
given ample publicity if the material were 
properly prepared or the necessary informa- 
tion and data made available to editors. 
The book’s chief value comes from its ap- 


praisal of what publicity is, as distin- 


guished from mere puffery, and its sound 
advice on the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of the right sort of publicity. 


Writinc ApveRTISING. By James Davis 
Woolf (The Ronald Press Company, New 
York City). 

Here is one book on advertising that 
doesn’t put you to sleep—a book that is 
actually interesting, well written, easy to 
read, yet in this reviewer’s opinion, the 
soundest book on the subject of advertising 
that we have ever read. Advertising books 
as a rule are discouraging; they are all so 
much alike, attempt to cover so much 
ground, and formulate so many rules 
and principles that one is lost in 
a maze of “do’s and don'ts.” But, 
“Writing Advertising” isn’t that sort 
of a book. It is frankly concerned with 
copy, and the appeal the advertiser makes 
through the use of words. The author 
sticks admirably to his announced subject, 
covers it thoroughly, and_ illustrates his 
points with clear-cut examples. The chap- 
ter on Elements of Emphasis is 4 remark- 
able exposition of what a vast difference a 
few words make. Any man who writes any- 
thing—sales letters, booklets, folders, pub- 
licity, advertising or just routine sales cor- 
respondence, will get a mew grasp of the 
power of words after reading this chapter. 

Another valuable portion of the book 1s 
the advice to new advertisers, and the 
common-sense discussion of the pitfalls of 
advertisers who think that a few thousand 
dollars invested in advertising will turn 
failure into success, or will lay the founda- 
tion for a great enterprise. 
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,| What’s happening South? 


HEREVER business men 
gather for discussion of the 
problems of production and distri- 
bution, the talk will turn to the 
amazing development of the South. 


Startling as the growth of the 
South must seem to other sections, 
itis but the logical outcome of the 
growing realization of the over- 
whelming natural advantages that 
are here. The great trek Southward 
of Capital, Industry and Population 
was inevitable. 


Here is a great and easily acces- 
sible market for commodities of all 
kinds. Business is good in the South. 
People can and do buy. Automobile 
Tegistrations gained 23% as against 
the national increase of 13% during 
the past year, Building in the South 
last year increased 45% over 1924. 


Here is Opportunity! How best 
can you take advantage of it? What 
is the most logical place for your 
factory, branch plant or selling 
organization ? 


Industrial Headquarters 
of the South 


THE most careful analysis 
of the South will lead you 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


to the same con- 
clusions arrived 
at by many of the 
country’s leading 


No longer | 
can Industry serve the 
entire United States 
from any one point how- 
ever centrally located. 


workers contri- 
butes to reduced 
production costs. 


business execu- 


Atlantaisacity of 


tives: that Atlanta 
is the ideal manufacturing and dis- 
tributing point for this rich area. 


Five hundred and sixty of Amer- 
ica’s greatest corporations have 
established branch plants and selling 
organizations in Atlanta to serve the 
South. In the past year, 83 new in- 
dustries were attracted to Atlanta, 
bringing an increase in annual pay- 
rolls of $4,500,000. Why did they all 
choose the same city? 


Atlanta is served by eight great 
railroad systems. Fifteen ports are 
easily accessible. 25 of the 26 indus- 
trial minerals are in the immediate 
vicinity. Hydro-electric power is 
cheaper, with one exception, than in 
any other industrial center. Intelli- 
gent Anglo-Saxon labor is plentiful. 
The high degree efficiency of these 


diversified indus- 
try, manufacturing and distributing 
over 1500 different commodities. It is 
the financial capital of the South, rank- 
ing 15th city in the United States in 
bank clearings. 


Let our Industrial Engineers 
Serve You 


THE services of our Industrial Engi- 
neers are at the disposal of interested 
executives. We will gladly prepare a 
special report of the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Area in relation to your business. 
This report will be sound, unbiased 
and wholly dependable. It will be 
made entirely without obligation or 
cost, and may readily be the means 
of opening up new channels of profit 
for you. All communciations will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


Write to INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
409 Chamber of Commerce 


cA 
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Stewart-Warner’s 1926 Sales Program 
Built Around Group Contests 


Golden Key Contest planned to help salesmen and 
managers sell more goods, cover the complete 
line, define territories sharply and earn promotion 


outlined by the sales quota 

department of the Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corporation, 
of Chicago, in formulating a con- 
test program for 1926. The first, 
of course, was to influence sales- 
men and service station managers 
to sell more goods; the second had 
to do with teaching them the im- 
portance of selling the company’s 
radio line as well as its automobile 
accessories line. The third related 
to defining territories sharply, so 
that salesmen’s work might be 
systematized and duplication of 
effort among two or more sales- 
men in the same territory might be 
eliminated. The fourth grew out 
of a desire on the part of company 
executives to give salesmen and 
managers an opportunity to pre- 
sent evidence of their eligibility for 
promotion. 


The Three Contests Plan 


At the conclusion of the Golden 
Key Contest, which consists of 
three individual contests conducted 
simultaneously by the sales de- 
partment, prizes totaling $20,000 
will be awarded salesmen, service 
station groups and _ distributors. 
Contest Number 1 is for the indi- 
vidual members of sales organiza- 
tions traveling out of service sta- 
tions and branches. Contest Num- 
ber 2 is for groups of service sta- 
tions, including six groups of eight 
stations each and one group of 
seven stations, and Contest Num- 
ber 3 is for distributors alone. 
There will be twenty-five prizes in 
both Contest Number 1 and Con- 
test Number 2, ranging from first 
prizes of $1,000 to five twelfth 
prizes of 100 and totaling $7,500 in 
each contest. In Contest Number 
3 there are but two prizes, $3,000 
and $2,000. 

One of the most noteworthy 
features in connection with this 


sei definite objectives were 
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contest plan is that the greater 
productiveness of some territories 
does not limit the chances of men 
stationed in less prosperous locali- 
ties. A man’s standing in the con- 
test is determined by his “sales 
against quota” rating rather than 
by his total sales. Quotas are de- 
termined on the basis of the poten- 
tial worth of individual territories. 


Since prizes are based on quota 
attainments, the first step in the 
contest was to break down the ter- 
ritories of each of the company’s 
fifty-five branches and service sta- 
tions into well-defined sections, 
with one salesman covering each 
territory selling both radio and ac- 
cessory lines. Only service sta- 
tion and branch salesmen who are 
assigned specific territories, and 
are charged with quotas on both 
accessories and radio, are eligible 
for competition. The majority of 
managers are of the opinion that 
this arrangement is the most satis- 
factory that could be devised, since 
it makes certain that a salesman 
selling both lines does not favor 
one at the expense of the other. 


How Quotas Are Fixed 


The matter of fixing quotas for 
salesmen who enter the company’s 
employ after the start of the con- 
test has been handled so that the 
length of service makes no differ- 
ence in their chances for winning. 
It was agreed that the salesmen 
who remain in the employ of 
service stations and are competi- 
tors for the entire year, should be 
protected, yet others who joined 
the contest later should be en- 
couraged. 


The contest extends from Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, to January 1, 1927. 
Salesmen who entered later are 
charged with a quota for the entire 
year less the number of monthly 
quotas preceding their entrance. 
A “dead line” was established at a 
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nine-months’ quota; the amount of 
quota deducted cannot extend be- 
yond April 1. Salesmen employed 
after that date are given a quota 


for the last nine months of the | 


year, regardless of whether they 
work that long or not, and are not 
credited with the sales made by 
their predecessors in the same ter- 
ritory. 

The standings of the various 
salesmen are published monthly, 
The twenty-five winning salemen 
in Contest Number 1 will be 
selected immediately after the 
first of next year and prize checks 
will be mailed to them early in 
January. Monthly records of 
sales against quota are sent in by 
service station and branch man- 
agers, so that standings will be 
kept strictly up to date. 


Even Chances for Everyone 


In addition to their chances in 
the individual salesmen’s branch 
of the contest, Contest Number 2 
offers them another opportunity of 
gain. The fifty-five service sta- 
tions throughout the country have 
been divided into seven groups, 
and the twenty-five prizes awarded 
in this contest will be given the 
twenty-five high salesmen in the 
winning group. The prizes corre- 
spond exactly to those in Contest 
Number 1, with the possibility that 
some of the prize-winners in one 
contest will also carry off honors 
in the other. 

The quota for each of the seven 
groups will be the combined 
quotas of all service station terf- 
tories in that group, including both 
accessories and radio, which are 
considered of equal importance. So 
that no group be given any ge 
graphic advantage, each group 
made up of stations from different 
sections of the country, the aim 
being to make the groups as 
evenly divided as possible on the 
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good name. There are plenty of splendidly 
equipped factories which are for sale at bargain 
prices because their purchase would not include 
the biggest thing in business—good-will. 

A good product, an efficient plant, an adequate 
sales staff and distributing machinery are essen- 
tial for any successful business, but they avail 
little without public acceptance. 

This doctrine of good-will is familiar and even 
trite. 

The modern leaders of advertising go further 
and place emphasis upon the type of individuals 
who exert the good-will. A good-will which flows 
from one cross-section containing a million peo- 
ple may be worth far less or more than a good-will 
held by another cross-section ‘containing pre- 
cisely the same number. A merchandiser can not 
afford to be promiscuous. He must pick and 
choose his millions. He must strike the golden 
mean between snobbery and hob-nobbery. 


Such is the implication in the query, ““Does it 
matter to you who buys your product?” and in 
the even more searching one, “‘Does it matter to 
you who buys it first?” 


This ‘“‘modern”’ approach is not so modern 
after all. It was set forth in the “Art of Worldly 
Wisdom”’ published so long ago as the sixteenth 
century, somewhat as follows: 


“If you would sell your goods to the multi- 
tude, address your message to the connois- 
seurs.”” 


Astute sales managers, opening a new terri- 
tory, instruct their salesmen to exert their first 
efort upon certain selected stores and homes. 

The canvasser who puts his foot in your door 
is quick to rattle off the name of an influential 
neighbor who has already patronized him. 


The makers of a medium-priced automobile’ 


sent out the first fifteen cars of their new model, 
all washed and polished, and left them standing 
before the residences of the pivotal people in the 
city, 

For the high grade, costly product the pros- 
Pects must of course be selected with infinite 


care, and no time or effort wasted upon the 
Impossibilities; 


—ee 


But what of the low-priced commodity in 
common use, the five-cent drink, the ten-cent 
gelatine, the dentifrice, the daily plate of soup, 
the dollar hosiery, the three-dollar hat? Leaders 
in these fields began long ago to perceive the im- 
portance of selling first the people whose decree 
is decisive. 


Stand for a while at the counter of any retail 
store: 


A customer comes in and asks for a certain 
brand. 

“I’m sorry that we haven’t it,” says the 
merchant, “‘but here’s the brand that Mrs. So- 
and-so always buys.” 


Another customer comes in and asks for some- 
thing else which is not on the shelves. The dealer 
hastens to say: 


“T ought to carry that. I'll have it here next 
time you come.” 


Why the different attitudes? The second wo- 
man buys no more than the first, and her money 
is no better. But the first represents only one 
household, while the second is known to the 
merchant as one whose contacts are wide, whose 
influence spreads, whose patronage can be cited 
as an endorsement. She is a prime mover. 


These prime-movers, when you add them all 
together, contribute out of their own consump- 
tion a good proportion of the total volume of 
sales. There are alert people in every walk of life 
and they form a total market of at least several 
million families. And without the force of the 
example of these families who set the style, 
even the cheapest commodity meets resistance 
and dwindling demand. 


They are essential to the promotion of any- 
thing new. They are vital to the sustained market 
of anything old. 


It is these alert, active, intelligent families at 
every income level, whose good-will is coming to 
be known as “the biggest thing in business.” 


When this was said to a business man the other 
day, his comment was, “Granted. But big ideas 
cost money.” 


“Yes,” was the reply, ‘“‘they cost big money— 
if you fail to use them.” 


—Reprinted from The Literaru Digest. 
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basis of sales possibilities offered 
in the territory. 

‘Eligibility rules also are the 
same as those in Contest Number 
1 and the same reports are re- 
quired. The figures for determin- 
ing the standing of groups will be 
obtained from the monthly quota 
sales reports received from the 
stations. 


9 


Contest Number 3 is not related 


“in any way with the other two 


contests conducted for service sta- 
tion and branch salesmen. It con- 
cerns distributors alone, with the 
first prize of $3,000 to be given the 
distributor who shows the biggest 
increase in sales, 1926 over 1925, 
on both accessories and radio, pro- 
vided that he is among the ten 
leading stations on the 1926 quota 
standing, and the second prize of 
$2,000 going to the distributor who 
shows the second biggest increase. 


How Standings Are Figured 


‘The provision that these win- 
ners must be among the ten lead- 
ers on the year’s quota standing 
guards against the possibility that 
a distributor whose 1925 sales 
were very low might show a big 
increase without building up a big 
sales volume. It makes the con- 
test fair for those who did a good 
job in their territory last year as 
well as for those who did not do so 
well. 

The percentage of sales increase 
for the stations is figured by de- 
termining the average increase 
shown on all lines, listing acces- 
sory quotas and radio quotas, then 
averaging the two. Increases are 
figured by products rather than by 
dollars and cents. 

This group of three contests in- 
sures the support of the entire 
Stewart-Warner distributing  or- 
ganization. Each service station 
and branch salesman is interested 
in landing among the twenty-five 
leaders in the group contest. As 
the contest progresses many of 
them will see where their group 
of stations cannot hope to land “in 
the money” and under ordinary 
circumstances their interest in the 
contest would cease at once. To 
offset this, the second contest was 
developed. Salesmen who know 
they have no chance of winning 
one of the group prizes, will keep 
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on working in the hope of ranking 
in the individual salesmen’s con- 
test. Regardless of whether a 
man finds himself in a poor terri- 
tory, a small service station or one 
of the lower groups, he still has an 
even chance to get in on one of 
the prizes. 

Then, too, many of the dis- 
tributors have held up the offer to 
their salesmen that if they win the 


distributors’ prize they will appor- © 


tion it among their salesmen. This 
prize was offered for the purpose 
of enlisting distributors’ support in 
the contest, not only for their per- 
sonal interest but for keeping the 
salesmen at work. With some 
salesmen eligible for prizes in all 
three contests, Stewart-Warner has 
little fear that interest will begin 
to dull after the novelty has worn 
away. 


**Children’’ to be Name 
of New Monthly 


A new monthly periodical 
known as “Children, The Maga- 
zine for Parents,” will be launched 
in September, according to the an- 
nouncement of its publishers, the 
Parents’ Publishing Association, 
Inc., of New York. 

Anne Pierce, formerly of the 
“Good Housekeeping’? Bureau of 
Food Sanitation and later or- 
ganizer and director of the “New 
York Herald-Tribune” Institute, is 
managing editor. Arthur E. Car- 
penter, until recently advertising 
manager of “The Outlook,” is ad- 
vertising manager. 

The board of directors includes: 
Henry J. Fisher, Frank G. 
3raucher, James FE. Russell, 
Robert E. Simon, H. M. Clymer, 
and J. Noel Macy. 


L. L. McLean, formerly general 
sales manager of the Interstate 
Cotton Oil Refining Company and 
assistant sales manager of the Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers’ Association, 
and Guy H. McLean, who was 
also connected with the Interstate 
company and at one time was with 
the R. T. French Company, have 
formed the Wonder State Broker- 
age Company at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. They will represent 
sixty-five packers and shippers of 
food products. 
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Deplores “‘Bunk”’ in 
Foreign Advertising 


A lack of unity of thought on 
the part of advertising men regard- 
ing the merits of the varied forms 
of advertising in given cases jg 
seriously impeding the introduc. 
tion of a greater volume of Amer- 
ican merchandise into domestic 
and foreign markets, was _ the 
declaration made by Charles R. 
Wiers, vice president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston in 
a recent address before the Adver- 


tising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 
“Narrow-mindedness, — together 


with that type of advertising copy 
which is.replete with bunk, bluff 
and bluster, has a detrimental 
effect even in foreign markets,” he 
continued. “TI really believe that 
this sort of advertising copy is 
largely responsible for the failure 
of some of our best salesmen to 
market American goods in foreign 
fields. Especially should we elimi- 
nate some of the ‘smart’ and 
‘clever’ material we use. ‘The for- 
eigner takes it as an indication of 
insincerity.” 


Pen Company Charged 
With Unfair Competition 


In a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the 
Eclipse Fountain Pen and Pencl 
Company, of New York, 1s 
charged with practicing unfair 
methods of competition by using 
fictitious price markings on its 
products. — 

It seems that the pens and pen- 
cils sold by the company have 
bands affixed to them which set 
forth a purported retail price. The 
commission objects to this practice 
because, it is claimed, the pens and 
pencils are sold at prices some 
what lower than those printed om 


the bands. 


In the April 3 issue of “Sales 
Management,” it was stated in an 
article that the Usona Manufactutr 
ing Company headquarters are n 
Cleveland. The correct address 's 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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In 1915 the Saunders System began opera- 
tion, occupying but one-half of this small 
building in Omaha, Nebraska 
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Rent a New Car— 
ht Drive It Yourself 


ailure Dea nenee Q Founded in 1915, The Saunders Drive It 


Vp enernme 


en to Yourself System has grown until today 

reign BQ Fo Saunders Service is of national scope, cov- 

elimi- ering virtually the entire United States and 
and 


_— : serving the Nation through 85 stations 

) located in principal cities. From a business 
of but a few dollars in 1915, it has increased 
so rapidly that in 1925 the total volume 
was well up into the millions. 


e for- 
ion of 


Today 85 stations in principal 
cities make Saunders Service 
available “wherever you go.” 


rged 


. e e 
ion You Can Rent A New Car Identification Cards 
l 
e 
yy the From Saunders System Furnished Free 
1, the The above map shows the location of Saunders System We will furnish your salesmen or representa- 
Pencil stations—all conveniently located to hotels and theatres. tives free identification cards that are intro- 
kis You can rent brand new Chryslers, Buicks, Dodges or ductions to any Saunders Drive It Yourself 
er Fords at very low rates. It is not necessary to own an station in America. 
unfair automobile nor rent taxicabs. , ; 
. s Step into any Saunders station, choose your 
using Drive the car as far or as long as you need—pay only for car, Chrysler, Buick, Dodge or Ford, use it as 
a a the miles traveled. Individuals, salesmen and representa- long as needed. Pay only for mileage used. 
tives find Saunders rented cars used in connection with aed 
tailroad travel much cheaper than tying up capital and We stand all upkeep, repairs, insurance and 
1 pen- paying interest on a new car. other costs. New cars in all Saunders branches. 
: een Depreciation on unused mileage and upkeep are eliminated Write today for identification cards and free 
ei the Saunders System way. booklet. 
ich set , lf C I 
The Saunders Drive It Yourself Company, Inc. * <— 
eueties 1212 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
re 


BUSINESS MEN 
WANTED 


We need a few young business 
men under thirty-five years old 
to train for branch managers. 
They must be able to participate 
in ownership of parent company 
at the start, with the condition’ 
that investment may be with- 
drawn at the end of one year. 
Salary plus a percentage of prof- 
its from local branch will be 
paid. Write particulars of expe- 
tience, responsibility and refer- 
ences to Joe Saunders, Vice Pres. 
All correspondence confidential. 
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Hotel Knickerbocker 
120-128 West 45th Street 
Just East of Broadway, Times Square 


New York’s Newest Hotel 


A location unsurpassed. A few 
seconds to all leading shops and 
theatres. Away from the noise 
and bustle and still convenient 
to everything. Between Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania Term- 
inals. 


Rates: $3 to $5 per Day 


400 Rooms - - 400 Baths 
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Your home in 


CLEVELAND 


In the center of 
theatre, shopping 
and business dis- 
tricts. On all main 
‘motor routes. 600 
large outside rooms, 
all with bath. Sam- 
ple-rooms available. 
Our own garage fa- 
cilities. Coffee Shop 
served by main 
kitchen. Rates from 
three dollars. 
J. L. FREE, President 
W. Stites Koones 
Managing Director 


HOTEL 


WINTON 


Cleveland 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 


Sal 


> 


From 


‘*W HAD reached the point where 

I thought I knew about all 
there was to be learned of selling,” 
a sales manager of more than local 
renown reflected the other day, 
“until a real salesman came along 
and pulled a little stunt that made 
me feel just about as honorable as 
a snake’s belly. 


“T was selling insurance, or at 
least I thought I was, and had 
called in to see an acquaintance of 
mine who was considered passably 
wealthy. I even prided myself in 
counting him as a friend. I had 
not been selling insurance long, 
and I don’t suppose my friend even 
knew that I was representing a re- 
liable old concern. 


“Tt was my idea to cultivate him 
for awhile and then gradually ooze 
a ten thousand dollar policy his 
way and ask him to sign on the 
familiar fly-specked line. 

“On this particular visit with my 
friend we were interrupted in our 
conversation about the ‘Ladies of 
the Evening’ by a loud voice in the 
outer office. ‘But 1 must see him,’ 
the masculine voice demanded, ‘It 
is a matter of life and death!’ 


“Well, my friend naturally went 
to the door and told the secretary 
to show the visitor in. 

““Mr. Keeling,’ the young man 
began, ‘I have a proposition I 
want to lay before you. I know 
you're busy, and so am I, but this 
proposition will require no more 
than a minute in the explaining.’ 
He pulled out a watch dramatically 
and placed it on the desk in front 
of all of us. ‘I want you to let me 
know when the minute is up, and 
if you’re not interested, say the 
word and I'll waste no more of 
your time or mine.’ 

“With that the caller flew into a 
talk on life insurance that would 
have made Methuselah in his boy- 
hood days reach for his pen. My 
friend forgot all about the watch 
and the minute; and I did too, for 
that matter, for I was beginning 


to see the light of day. 
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And He Learned About Selling 


Him 


By Ruel McDaniel 


“Well, in ten minutes he had that 
man’s name on the dotted line of q 
twenty-five thousand dollar twenty 
year pay policy, his hand in 
friendly grip and a smile of ad- 
miration on his face. One more 
minute and it was all over, and my 
friend was ready to resume our 
chat. 


“During the ten minutes I had 
wanted to gasp out something to 
the effect that I, too, was selling 
insurance, but there was something 
that seemed to grip my voice. | 
simply could not find a place to 
butt in. Nor did I mention it 
after the avalanche had struck and 
passed on. I don’t think that man 
or the salesman either ever knew 
that I was supposed to have been 
selling insurance, and neither will 
ever know if it is left to me to do 
the informing.” 


Three New Accounts for 
Hoyt Agency 

The New York offices of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc, 
has taken the accounts of the Arch 
Preserver Shoe Company, the Buf- 
fington Company and the Holland 
Butterine Company. The accounts 
of the Coburn Trolley Track Man- 
ufacturing Company and the East- 
ern Dairies Company were recently 
taken by the Springfield office of 
the company. 


Miss H. O. Wallace has joined 
the art department of the Robert 
E. Ramsay Organization, Inc, 
New York sales promotion cout- 
sellors. Until recently she was 
connected with the Whitehead & 
Hoag Company. 


William E. McGuirk, president 
of the Yellow Taxi Corporation of 
New York, addressed the business 
staff of “The New York Times 
on April 9 on the subject of cre 
ating confidence in a public service 
corporation. B. F. Butterworth, 
business manager of the Times 
presided at the meeting. 
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U. S. Building May 
Reach Five Billion 


(Continued from page 560) 


approximately 75 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year.” 

“Chicago gives promise of an- 
other year of record building to 
keep step with its remarkable 
expansion,” the statement contin- 
ues. “In the south, Florida still 


— Jeads all other states with a build- 


ing gain of 300 per cent. 


“A greater variety of construc- 
tion is anticipated. With 26,219,- 
000 homes in the United States, 
residential building has furnished 
the major part of the construction 
program for three years. While 
this pace will continue in many 
districts, educational and recrea- 
tional structures, industrial plants, 
garages and churches probably 
will account for a greater propor- 
tion of the 1926 grand total. 

“The suburban trail indicates a 
drift from the large apartment 
building. It has been estimated 
that the number of moderate- 
priced houses and two-flats erected 
this year will be close to 200,000. 
Stability in material and labor 
costs is expected to aid greatly in 
continued broadscale activity.” 

March broke all records for the 
month for the value of building 
permits in Chicago, the amount of 
$33,076,000 being 11.9 per cent 
greater than the volume for the 
month last year and 23.8 per cent 
ahead of March, 1924, according to 
S. W. Straus & Company. 


Gas Companies Promote 
Advertising Campaign 


_ An intensive national advertis- 
ing campaign to promote the use 
of manufactured gas for industrial 
Purposes is being conducted by the 
American Gas Association. Adver- 
lisements are appearing in twenty- 
one national trade papers and six 
college publications. Mats are be- 
Ing supplied to local gas companies 
for use in local newspapers. 

A booklet entitled, “Gas—The 
Ideal Factory Fuel,” has been pre- 
pared for distribution among man- 
vfacturers who show an interest in 
the use of gas in their factories. 


N THOUSANDS OF PLACES, scattered over many 

states, you will find this Socony sign smiling 
brightly, withstanding heat and cold, rain and 
snow, and the hard wear and tear of years of 
usage. 


DuraSheen Porcelain Enamel Signs are unlike 
ordinary signs. They never rust, warp, nor peel. 
Each sign is made of highest grade porcelain, 
fused into heavy sheet steel at 1800°. 


Day in, day out, for years, the brilliant colors 
of DuraSheen Signs remain undiminished, for- 
ever inviting friendly attention to your product. 
Write today for complete. details. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
and NOVELTY COMPANY 


MT. WINANS 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Important! 
All advertising space is valuable. affords —the best in wear and 
None is more valuable than the tear, in readability, visability, and 
space your signs occupy on your attractiveness—inotherwords,with 
dealers’ premises. None is harder DuraSheen Life Time Porcelain 
to obtain. None so near the point Enamel Signs. Actual experience 


ofsale! It pays to supply dealers has proved that dealers give prefer- 
with the best signs the market ence to DuraSheen LifeTime Signs. 


DuraSheen 


Porcelain fused into |Steel — 


Lifetime Sions 


© 1926 8. £. aN. CO. 
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Within a few months we 
hope to begin the publica- 
tion in “Sales Manage- 
ment” of a series of articles dealing with the 
opportunities for the location of factories -in 
Germany to manufacture and distribute American 
products. These articles will be contributed by an 
American sales manager now in charge of the 
German plant of one of our large dental supply 
manufacturers, a man who has had a wide experi- 
ence in selling on the Continent, whose opinions 
and advice may be relied upon. We bespeak for 
these articles an open-minded reading. It is our 
opinion that within the next few years we will see 
a three-cornered combine between this country, 


American Products 
Made-In-Germany 


Germany and Britain to preserve peace. This has- 


been the goal of the German foreign office for some 
time, and indications are becoming more and more 
numerous that the policy has succeeded. British 
sentiment already is swinging toward a working 
arrangement with Germany, and friendship for the 
British is steadily increasing in Germany. If this is 
true then obviously it is a sound policy. for the 
American sales manager to be guided accordingly. 


The Steel Corporation The elevation of Edwin 


Recognizes Its Sales 5. Mills, general sales 
Problem manager of the Illinois 
Steel Company and the 
Carnegie Steel Company, to the position of vice 
president of the Illinois Steel Company, a subsidi- 
ary of the United States Steel Corporation, is more 
significant, than appears on the surface. There 
have been so many sales managers elevated to the 
vice president’s chair that Mr. Mills’ promotion is 
not unusual from that standpoint. But up to this 
time the United States Steel Corporation has always 
believed its principal problem was a production 
problem. In the case of the Illinois Steel Company, 
for example, both vice presidents are production 
men. By electing a third vice president and placing 
him in charge of sales, the steel corporation goes 
on record as believing that continued dividends de- 
pend not alone on being able to make something 
well, but also upon being able to develop a market 
for it. We cannot help feeling that there is a 
thought here for others who, like the U. S. Steel, 
have looked with suspicion on so-called “modern” 
sales management methods, and have been prone 
to believe that if the product were made right and 
priced right sales would look after themselves. 


Cadillac and Chrysler The Chrysler is a 
Sales Policies Compared 8°04 car. But its 

good reputation js 
being endangered by what seems a short-sighted 
sales policy. We know one Chrysler owner who 
bought his car less than a year ago. He drove it 
8,000 miles. A noise developed in the engine. He 
took it back to the dealer from whom he had bought 
it. The dealer told him the engine was “shot” and 
would have to be overhauled. Then he used the 
overhauling cost as a peg on which to hang the sale 
of a new car. But the owner was suspicious. He 
took the car to a garage down the street, had the 
timing chain tightened and the engine is running 
as well’ as ever. In contrast to this type of sales- 
manship, the writer desired to trade in a two-year- 
old Cadillac on one of the V63 models which had 
just been announced. To my surprise the manager 
of the Cadillac Evanston branch did his best to 
persuade me to drive the old car two more years. 
He insisted that a Cadillac engine was good for 
50,000 miles before it needed overhauling, and that 
there was no reason why I should not drive my car 
six or seven years—certainly I should not think of 
trading it in within four years! I actually had to 
sell the salesman on the idea of trading in my car! 
Perhaps it was just strategy—I don’t know—but | 
do know that when I wanted a closed car to drive 
to business last fall I bought another Cadillac, 
trading in a Chrysler roadster. 


Harry Hotz of Milwaukee 
was in the office last week. 
Harry is a prime mover in 
the Milwaukee sales managers’ club and a great be- 
liever in these group meetings. He told about two 
candy manufacturers, each of whom used to froth 
at the mouth whenever the other’s name was men- 
tioned. But after they got to know each other at 
the club, they became really chummy, visited each 
other’s factories, exchanged tips and got along in 
fine shape. One day one of the friendly enemies 
got a report from a salesman that the other was 
quoting a certain very low price to one of his cus- 
tomers. It didn’t just ring true to the manutfac- 
turer so he called the other on the ‘phone and 
asked him about it. “That’s funny,” the other re 
plied, “I received the same report about you from 
our salesman, and I was just going to call you about 
it.” Needless to say, one “foxy” buyer got his just 
desserts, and is now tagged for what he is. 


Know Your 
Competitor Better 
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South-westward 
the tide of empire— 


They are moving the center 
of population of these United 
States west and south with 
every new count. 


The steady, exhilarating 
growth of such communities as 
the Dallas Market—Prosperity 
Zone—is changing many a 
merchandiser’s map and ren- 
dering even last year’s sales 
charts obsolete. 


* * 


Markets, like men, grow old. 
Tastes grow set. 
hardens into prejudice. 


Resistance to sales and ad- 
vertising grows deep-rooted. 


There’s verve and spice for 
every marketeer in a young, 
receptive market like Prosper- 
ity Zone. 


Old sales curves keep swing- ° 


ing higher; new ones find cor- 
dial encouragement; each new 
year brings new achievement. 


The graveyard keeper is not 
much of a personage here. 


If there is such a thing in 
Dallas as a bulwark of prece- 
dence it’s The Dallas News. A 
sort of Gibraltar of the Plains, 
this paper. 


Preference . 


But even The News—Texas’ 
oldest business institution— 
gets a big wallop out of the 
annual hanging up of new ad- 
vertising and circulation rec- 
ords. 


Ten, twenty—even forty 
years ago The News was the 
strongest ally a field manager 
in the Dallas market could 
enlist. 


Today in the new Dallas its 
position is unchanged. Its field 
has seen immense develop- 
ment, but its own growth of 
influence and power has kept 
pace. 


The News is today the great- 
est newspaper Dallas has ever 
known. 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


Che Ballas Morning News 


YOUR MARKETS .. and how to reach them 


Executives realize that markets can be divided into two major groups, 
(1) primary or industrial markets, and (2) secondary or merchandising 
markets. The explanation and location of these markets is part of the 
Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1926. How twenty-three leading indus- 
tries split up their advertising appropriations is shown by means of 
colored charts. So far as we know this is the first time this has been 
done. Here an advertiser can ascertain what the average appropriation 
for advertising is for his business—he can learn ways to reach new 
markets. 

The Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide sells for three dollars and fifty cents. 
It will be sent to any rated company for examination. It will be found 
to be a valuable source of ideas to a president, a sales manager, or an 
advertising manager—if you do not agree, the Guide may be returned 
in two weeks and full credit will be given. 


#660 Xveaue Lhe Dartnell Corporation (“Tinos 
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Cooperation Versus 
Competition 


(Continued from page 562) 


these loaves. Also, in our present 
campaign, it is our effort to popu- 
larize buns, sweet rolls, cookies, 
cakes and a great many other 
sweet baked products for regular 
use in the home, for the club lunch- 
eon and the school child’s mid-day 
meal. 

“Each month, in our advertising, 
and also in the cooperative selling 
efforts of bakers the country over, 
different products will be featured 
until the whole wide range of the 
baker’s output becomes generally 
known and appreciated. 

“We find that it has paid us to 
concentrate on developing the in- 
dustry in this way. Out of an 
approximate total of 33,000 bakers, 
we have 30,000 who are our cus- 
tomers. 

“With the decreasé in home- 
baking, our sales of small cakes of 
yeast to housewives for bread bak- 
ing naturally suffered, but ‘Yeast- 
for-Health’ with its remarkable 
benefits for constipation, stomach 
troubles and other ailments, has 
replaced this lost business many 
times over. 

“That our business as a whole 
has prospered is indicated by the 
remarkable increase in the value of 
our stock in the open market. 

“The success of any allied trade, 
it seems to me, depends on the part 
it plays in promoting the growth 
of the parent industry. This means 
service of the highest possible 
type, together with a quality prod- 
uct sold at the lowest possible 
price. 

“The late Julius Fleischmann 
said ‘There can never be a business 
with too much service in it.’ We 
are trying to carry out his thought 
to the dot. 

“The bakers, and ourselves, have 
found that competition isn’t a big 
factor after all. Is competition 
ever the bugaboo we are so often 
led to consider it?” 


The advertising of the Keystone 
Watch Case Company and the 
Paintex Company has been placed 
with the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany. Both accounts will be 
handled by the New York office. 
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A. N. P. A. to Meet 
in New York City 


The annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will’ be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
April 23-26. Five hundred pub- 
lishers will attend the three-day 
meetings, although more than a 
thousand newspaper men will visit 
the city during that week to take 
part in other meetings related: to 
A. N. P. A. activities. 

Among the festivities and busi- 
ness sessions of the week will be 
the A. N. P. A. golf tournament 
to be held at the Westchester-Bilt- 
more Country Club April 19; the 
annual meeting of the Associated 
Press, April 19 and 20; the annual 
dinner of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing of the A. N. P. A., April 22; 
and a dinner to the Pan-American 
journalists who are visiting the 
United States, and who will be 
present at some of the meetings of 
the American journalists. 


Steel Company Appoints 
Mills Vice-President 


Edwin S. Mills, general manager 
of sales of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, has been appointed a vice 
president of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s subsidiary. Mr. 
Mills’ title, effective immediately, 
will be vice president and general 
manager of salés. 


Besides being general manager 
of sales of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, Mr. Mills is manager of 
sales of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company and of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, both 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries. 


Beg Your Pardon! 


_ Due to a mistake in telegraphed 
instructions, the advertisement of 
Jam Handy Picture Service ap- 
peared in the March 20 issue of 
Sales Management” with im- 
Proper quotation marks and with- 
out credit to the client of Jam 
Handy Picture Service for the 
joint origination of the new sales 
method which the company offered 
in this advertisement. 


immediate 
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ESTERBROOK 
BORDEN 


PEQUOT 
STEVENS 


cA medium-sized agency that believes in 
sound merchandising, advertising far 
removed from the commonplace, 
and hard work—under the 


the principals 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO RECEIVERS 


WHITE ROSE TEA 


BENRUS WATCHES 

ESMOND BLANKETS 

HALL-MARX FABRICS 
SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
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HOMMANN, TARCH 


Advertising & Marketing 


25 WEST 45¢4 STREET -‘ NEW YORK 


ER & CORNELL, mm. 


“(We like to do 
Good Printing 


Telephones: HARRISON 
6848 - 6849 - 6850 - 6851 


For Quality Printing — leaflets, 
folders, broadsides, catalogues— 
just ask the telephone operator 
to send some one over. 


It is very noticeable to us 
that those of our customers 
who insist upon really good 
printing are customers who 
come back again and again. 
That’s one reason why we 
like to do good printing. 
There’s another reason too. 
It’s fun to do good work. 


RATHBUN-GRANT- 


725 SOUTH WELLS STREET 


HELLER COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A GAIN—again! 


Sell in Columbus 
through the Dispatch 


The total circulation of The Columbus Dispatch is now 
106,451—the greatest in the history of this newspaper 


CITY 55,812 
SUBURBAN. . 26,973 
country . 23,666 
rota, .. ...106,451 


¢/More than one hundred thousand circulation 


concentrated in thirty-three rich counties 
cADVERTISING GAIN for the first three months of 1926 
was 422,050 agate lines over corresponding period 


last year. Total advertising 709,000 lines more 
than other Columbus newspapers combined 


Columbus Dispatch 
C4 OHIOS GREATEST HOME.DA DAILY RJ 


CHARACTER ENTERPRISE INDEPENDENCE 


A common charge made against Americans is that we don’t 


CC think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy member”’— 
h we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than by careful 

wnen thought. 

we To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so as 


to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 

l augh letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known as 
“Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, one 
to be mailed out each week. 


‘ The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” creates, 
th ink but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Perhaps I am 
guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at six dollars, 
prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story of “Happy 

Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Substitutes for 


Salesmanship 
(Continued ie page 566) 


pressure being “put upon us by 
those so favored by our competitor 
to do the same thing. Results have 
proved that our competitor was 
wrong and was apparently only 
making a last stand to keep us 
from supplanting him in that field, 
As the matter now stands, we get 
most of the business he was trying 
to hold by this plan of consign- 
ment.” 

Here was a case of one or two 
manufacturers who threatened to 
drag an industry into an unsound 
practice simply through their in- 
ability to hold business on a sound 
basis. But the manufacturer who 
stood pat won out in the long run, 
as nearly always happens. The 
problem of dealing with unsound 
selling tactics nearly always devel- 
ops into a question of whether or 
not the weakest manufacturer in an 
industry will, or will not, dictate 
the sales policies of an industry. 


Pitfalls of Poor Salesmanship 


A manufacturer of building 
specialties writes that certain man- 
ufacturers, in their attempts to find 
a substitute for real salesmanship, 
have been emphasizing terms in- 
stead of merchandise. “We notice 
quite a tendency, in all lines, in- 
cluding our own, to emphasize the 
time payment feature rather than 
the merits of the articles, and 
while we do not condemn time pay- 
ment as such, still we do believe 
salesmanship has slipped a little 
when the sales argument is based 
entirely on a question of terms 
regardless of the standing of the 
customer.” 

A good example of what happens 
when an industry starts depending 
on schemes and plans, leaving real 
salesmanship out of the question, 
is illustrated in a statement from 
the sales manager of a packing 
house. He says, “A short time ago 
I called on one of our grocery deal- 
ers and in the course of our con- 
versation he mentioned the fact 
that he had almost as large a stock 
of premium goods as he had goods 
to sell. He had four aluminum 
campaigns, one silverware, one 
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chinaware, one on beer mugs, one 
on scrub pails, one on rubber 
aprons and one on rubber balls.” 


Perhaps all of the plans which 
involved the use of these premiums 
were all right in themselves, but 
as substitutes for salesmanship 
they are weak, to say the least. 
The trouble with this dealer prob- 
ably was that he expected the 
premiums to do everything; per- 
haps the manufacturers had over- 
slid him on the premiums and 
undersold him on the merchandise 
itself. 

It must be remembered that 
salesmanship is the basis of distri- 
bution. There are many methods 
of backing up salesmanship, but no 
substitute for it. Only a few bad 
practices have been mentioned in 
this article; there are many others, 
some more serious; some more 
futile; and some that are just 
plainly foolish. 

But in every case, good sales- 
manship suffers, buyers are left 
disgruntled, ignorant buyers are 
overloaded, distribution is clogged, 
price-cutting is encouraged, and 
the industry is dragged down to a 
lower plane of merchandising. 


Farm Conditions Seen as 
Satisfactory 


Figures released by the United 

States Department of Agriculture 
show a decrease of only one-tenth 
of one per cent in the intended 
planting this spring as compared 
to the harvested acreage of last 
year, One of the most encouraging 
features of the proposed planting 
this year, points out the Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association in 
its monthly bulletin on farm con- 
ditions, is the fact that farmers are 
exercising admirable restraint in 
controlling their crop production. 
_ There is a slight upward trend 
mn the price of farm land, the bulle- 
tin also notes, indicating a confi- 
dence in the farming industry. 


An address on “Do Your Sales- 
men Merchandise Your Advertis- 
ing?” was delivered by Benjamin 
Vood, a representative of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, at 
the meeting of the Advertising 
Club of Kansas City on April 5. 


Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
> 1300000 r 

Earl B.Shields | (== or David H.Colcord 
Thirteen years as ad- 22090 P. Sales Promotion, 
vertising manager ~ * iin-- Westinghouse Elec- 
and agency execu- Poqoco, — - 

tive, directing the Somos PS oe a a = ig mag yo 
advertising of such Oh age a 
concerns as Calumet ff }420%°} Pa a Koch Co., Advertis- 
Steel Co., The Tup- § 2% = ing Agency; Reincke- 
man-Thurlow Co., jdecece| x EllisCo., Advertising 
Brookshire Cheese Joqcc0 | Agency; Director of 
Co., A. H. Barber- Last Year's Sales- Quota- This Year's Sales Dartnell Sales Serv- 


A Complete Agency Service 
With a Sales and ising Slant 


serving the advertiser who has a comparatively 
limited sales promotion and advertising appro- 
priation—desirous of obtaining maximum results 
with minimum expenditure. Your campaign is 
planned and actual copy is written by the principals 
of this agency—men with a background of suc- 
cessful experience. Equipped to plan and execute— 


] General Magazine Advertising [] Market Analysis 
1 Trade Paper Advertising 1 Field Surveys 

1 Direct Mail Advertising 1 Editorial Publicity 
O] Merchandising Analysis 1 House Organs 


1 Dealer Helps 1 Follow-up Campaigns 
J Sales Letters 1 Catalogs 
J Sales Manuals C1 Sales Literature 


Check above, branch of advertising and sales promotion in 
which you are interested, and mail this advertisement or write to 


Shields & Colcord 


(Incorporated) 
Advertising ~ Sales Promotion 
1623 Harris Trust Building 
- Chicago - 


Encourage your office staff Many times etters are 
é sent out over the sig- 
lo wrifé BETTER LETTERS nature of an officer of a 
company about which the 
official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 
To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue The DARTNELL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CORPORATION 
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BUYING 


ENTHUSIASM 
bth 


Neither does a one color black 
letterhead. There’s too much 
“undertaker’s assistant” appear- 
ance about both of ’em. 


MONROE Letterheads are more 
effective because they are full of 
life and snap. Each letterhead is 
individually designed to fit the 
business it represents. 


If you want to see why many of 
thecountry’slargest firms cometo 
Huntsville for their letterheads, 
write for our Portfolio. Sent 
without obligation. On your own 
letterhead, please. 


MONROE 


LETTERHEAD CORP. 


1001 Green Street 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Binders 
for Sales 


Management 


Each binder will hold thir- 
teen copies of the magazine. 
Each issue as_ received 
can be easily and securely 
fastened in the binder which 
will open flat like a book. 


Made of heavy durable ma- 
terial, bound in Super-Finish 
Art Leather. The cover is 
finished in two-tone dark 
brown Spanish grain with 
lettering and panels in 
antique bronze. 


You will want a binder for 
your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


MAGAZINE 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Why We Do Not Send New 
Men Out with Older Salesmen 


(Continued on page 558) 


coaching can be done only by cer- 
tain travelers who themselves are 
aloof from carelessness and various 
sharp practices that other salesmen 
sometimes employ. It has been our 


| experience that the coaching of a 


new man by just any experienced 
traveler, regardless of that travel- 
er’s own record, usually results in 
our having to undo more than this 
traveler did in the week they were 
together. 


By L. L. McLEAN 


Wonder State Brokerage Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


pale gi my career as a sales- 
man in the car route department 
of a large meat packer. Their 
practice was to send out a “general 
salesman” on the territory with the 
new man to break him in. The 
general salesman was chosen from 
the ranks after performance which 
marked him as a possible executive, 
a future sales manager, district 
manager, or division manager, as 
the case may be. 


This kind of early training in the 
field I was fortunate to receive 
from a general salesman who later 
became sales manager for one of 
the larger meat packers, who today 
occupies a prominent place as an 
advisor on foreign sales and ex- 
ports. 

This man assured me through 
every act and word of instruction, 
that I could never hope for ad- 
vancement if I allowed myself to 
get off the right track—the track 
of energy, effort, loyalty, honesty, 
and integrity to myself and the 
men above me. 

With that kind of a start, I was 
promoted; in fact, in three years’ 
time I was a general salesman, and 
two years later I was made a sales 
manager of route cars for a meat 
packer, in which position I had 
supervision over one general sales- 
man, one assistant sales manager, 
and twenty retail salesmen. 


Then my ideas of training and 
starting men, all of which had 
been gained through my personal 
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experience, received a severe shock. 
I found that all general salesmen 
did not follow instructions and that 
some new salesmen who were not 
properly instructed failed to make 
the grade. 

Then I realized that the best 
man in point of sales would not 
always make an executive, and by 
the same token, some men who 
could not sell did possess the abil- 
ity to direct others. All of this 
convinced me of the necessity of a 
very careful analysis of the person- 
ality and capacity of the men | 
chose as general salesmen to direct 
the efforts of new men. 


By all means where the organi- 
zation is sufficiently large to justify 
the expense, keep a special man 
trained for the purpose of breaking 
in new men. And where conditions 
will not permit this expenditure, 
then the sales manager should take 
the time from his office and go to 
the territory and train the man 
himself. 


Hartman Discontinues 
Mail Order Division 


Directors of The Hartman Cor- 
poration, of Chicago, have decided 
to discontinue the mail order busi- 
ness and confine the activities of 
the company exclusively to the op- 
eration of a chain of retail stores, 
according to a recent announce- 
ment. The mail order furniture 
business has become increasingly 
unprofitable, they state, whereas 
the retail store business has been 
benefited by modern economic 
changes. 


“The volume of sales in the mail 
order department was greatly de- 
creased during the last year,” the 
statement continues. “Inventories 
and customers’ accounts receivable 
were substantially reduced and the 
company was enabled at the begin- 
ning of 1926 to discontinue entirely 
its mail order department and to 
enter upon the final stages of liqui- 
dation.” , 
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Paper to Regulate 
Furniture Copy 


ULES and regulations govern- 

ing the acceptance of furniture 
advertising, based on the research 
and recommendation of the Better 
Business Bureau of New York 
City, have been adopted by “The 
New York News.” 


Among the regulations for. copy 
under the publication’s new policy, 
it is provided that furniture in 
which exposed surfaces are of one 
wood must be designated by the 
name of that wood, and that furni- 
ture in which the exposed surfaces 
are of more than one kind of wood 
must be designated by the names 
of the woods most used in its con- 
struction. This regulation has 
been established, according to the 
announcement, to protect readers 
from inaccurate statements and 
advertisers from unfair competi- 
tion. 

The “News” will not permit the 
advertising of furniture retailers 
to use the term “Grand Rapids” as 
a part of the incorporated or rec- 
ognized name or logotype of the 
advertiser unless shown conclusive 
evidence that the whole stock is of 
Grand Rapids manufacture or that 
the retailer is acting as the exclu- 
sive agent of one or more Grand 
Rapids manufacturers. 

Use of “wood” names in describ- 
ing furniture advertised must ad- 
here to the rules approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission as 
adopted by New York retailers. 
Advertising illustrations must de- 
pict the actual merchandise adver- 
tised, and the advertiser must have 
in stock a supply of the article or 
articles illustrated sufficient for 
normal requirements of sale at 
advertised prices. Imperfect or 
shopworn merchandise must be so 
described in the advertising copy. 


Plans for the opening of six new 
hotels within the coming four 
months have been made public by 
the American Hotels Corporation. 
The addition of this group brings 
the total of the American chain to 
twenty-three units, the same num- 
ber as are now included in the 
United system, with which the 
American Company is affiliated. 


TheOmaha AdvertisingScore 
for the First Quarter of 1926 


WORLD-HERALD 
Total Paid Advertising. 


OTHER 2 PAPERS COMBINED 
(Including 20,266 inches of Med- 
ical Advertising, all of which The 
World-Herald Refuses) 


The World-Herald Exceeded The 
Other Two Combined by 


212,458 Inches 


189,235 Inches 


23,223 Inches 
Total Paid Advertising in the Three Omaha Papers 


Measurements by Haynes Advertising Company. Totals in Inches. 


Here is FIRST QUARTER, 1925-1926 

a detailed WORLD-HERALD BEE AND NEWS 

statement: COMBINED 

1925 1926 1925 1926 

Local Display ....114,000 117,333 117,356 113,293* 
National Display 31,520 45,200 26,871 33,840 
Want Ads .............. 45,676 49,925 22,311 21,836* 
Medical Ads .......... None None 24,490 20,266* 

* Indicates 

ee 191,196 212,458 191,028  189,235* 


The World-Herald carried 50% in the first quarter of 1925, and 52.8% in 1926. 


. P 111,097 Daily Net Paid 
March Circulation } 112,051 Sunday Net Paid 


Omaha World-Herald 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representatives, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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Wabash DESK FILE for your Desk/ 
Keeps rmportant data at your finger tips. 


it 

t hs 
I\, I If 
Make an efficient FILE out 
of the Deep Drawer of Your Desk 


Wabash Desk File,—a set of fifteen high grade 
press-board folders with steel tabs and interchange- 
able headings. Fits neatly in the deep drawer of 
your desk. Keeps all essential information immedi- 
ately available—don’t trust important and often used data to 
the general files. No executive or profes- 
sional man can afford to be without Wabash 
Desk File. Furnished complete with several 
sheets of extra headings—you can easily build 
it to fit your own business. 


ORDER ONE NOW/4 


Wabash Cabinet Co., 19. 


Dept. S, Wabash, Indiana. 

send me Wabash Desk Files by C. O. D. parcel post at $5.00. (New accounts 
cannot be opened for this item alone. For cash with order—2% discount). 

Name Address. 
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Who’s Who In 
Canadian Advertising 


If you have anything to sell to the na- 
tional advertisers of Canada you will wel- 
come the new edition of this directory con- 
taining firm names, addresses, names otf 
products, names of advertising managers 
and agencies employed. Bound in leather, 
200 pages, $25 postpaid. An annual issued 
by the publishers of 


; e 
Marketin 
Canadas Business Magazine 
Obtainable. only from 


MARKETING PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
4 East Wellington Street Toronto, Canada 


Mailing Lists 


Foreign and Domestic. Can furnish: 


235,000 Consumers in foreign Eng- 
lish speaking countries. 
13,868 Missionaries 
50,300 General Dealers 
26,000 Radio Dealers 


Let us send you itemized list each 
one of these in each foreign country. 
Also our directory of domestic mail- 
ing lists. It’s all FREE for the 
asking. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. List Dept. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 


Industrial executives 


booklet ‘“‘the advertising 
engineer” which gives 
some new thoughts on 
industrial advertising 
and offers a good way 
-' for us to get acquainted. 
Where shall we send it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 
Advertising Engineer 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Industrial Advertising Exclusively 


Oi =O? 
ee Ae cs 
Spanish Printing 
or Portuguese for 
South American 
trade. Send us 
your English copy 


- -~_. —we translate and 
print. 30 years ex- 

= | perience Foreign 
> language printing. 


JOBSON PRINTING CO. 


corpora! 


In ted 
647 W. Hill St. .". Louisville, Ky. 
*‘Our Printing Will Please You’’ 
CLO. JO 
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will be interested in our - 


subjects. Among these _ he 
may elect, in the marketing field, 
such courses as: Principles of 
Marketing, Business Writing, 
Advanced Business Writing, Prin- 
ciples of Advertising, Advertising 
Campaigns and Copy, Salesman- 
ship and Sales Management, 
World Markets, Foreign Com- 
merce and Commercial Policies, 
Marketing and Prices of Farm 
Products, Retail and Wholesale 
Store Management, Free-Hand 
Drawing and other art work, 
Persuasion and other courses in 
public speaking of value to the 
salesman, Psychology, Credits and 
Collections, and many courses in 
Journalism. 


Later, if he desires, he may pur- 
sue graduate work in almost any 
of these highly specialized fields, 
in addition to working out an ori- 
ginal piece of investigation in the 
form of a thesis. There are more 
than 2,000 undergraduate students 
in our College of Commerce and 
Business Administration and about 
one hundred are taking post-grad- 
uate work. 


Sources of Material 


No stream can rise higher than 
its source, and the source of infor- 
mation and inspiration to the stu- 
dents is in the men who write the 
books they read and who teach 
their classes. Who are these men? 


A glance at some of the avail- 
able books used to teach these 
subjects discloses the names of 
such well-known authorities as S. 
Roland Hall, George French, John 
Stevenson, Harry Tipper, A. W. 
Douglas, George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, Robert E. Ramsay, Ralph 
Starr Butler, John G. Jones, Harry 
L. Hollingsworth, Frank A. Par- 
sons, Edward H. Gardner, Harold 
Whitehead, Paul W. Ivey, William 
Maxwell, Roy Durstine, J. George 
Frederick, Herbert Hess, Alex Os- 
born, W. Livingston Larned, Per- 
cival White, Walter Dill Scott, 
J. C. Aspley, Norval Hawkins, 
Leverett Lyon, M. T. Copeland, 


C. S. Duncan, Paul Cherington, 
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What the College Man Knows 
About Business 


(Continued from page 584) 


Harry Tosdal, Ray Giles, L. D, . 
Weld, Daniel Starch, Paul Nys. 
trom, W. W. Charters, and many 
others. 

Ten years ago the list was far 
shorter, and the literature of the 
subject has been enriched vastly 
with each passing year. For 
example, in 1900 there were but 
forty-seven books on salesmanship 
in existence. In the next ten years 
220 were written, while the present 
decade will doubtless bring from 
the presses more than 1,000 new 
books on the subject. 


No Guarantees Attached 


Now what of the teachers? 
Many of the above, whose names 
are so familiar to every student of 
selling and advertising, are or have 
been teachers in some of our uni- 
versities. Practically every man 
teaching the subject in any first- 
class college of business adminis- 
tration has had personal experi- 
ence in selling or advertising, while 
a large number of them carry on 
some practical activity “on the 
side” along with their teaching. 
Some write advertising copy, 
others are connected in various 
ways with sales organizations, fre- 
quently in an-advisory capacity 
during the summer vacations or 
even during the school year. The 
teaching is, then, ordinarily not too 
“academic.” In this connection it 
is interesting to note how many 
teachers of these subjects have 
been drafted by various advertis- 
ing agencies or other concerns and 
lured away from the campus. In 
the list just given the schools have 
lost to the business world Steven- 
son, Butler, Ivey, Cherington, and 
Nystrom, while many of the others 
are engaged part of their time in 
practical work. 

The purpose of these articles has 
not been to “sell” the college of 
commerce graduate to prospective 
employers. Indeed, there seems 


good reason to believe that many. 


employers are right now oversold 
on the proposition. 
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They have found it hard to pick | 


up good men from the old sources, 
and they are now turning to the 
new output of our colleges in the 
hope that these boys have some- 
how been made into the sort of 
employees desired. 

Employers should not hope for 
too cael They should realize 
that this new education is not a 
cure-all for their troubles of hiring 
and training. It is too young as 
yet to be in a position to guarantee 
success to any graduate or even to 
any percentage of them. Law and 
medicine are far older professions, 
the preparation for which has been 
developing for centuries and is now 
in a much more nearly standard- 
ized form, so that when a law firm 
hires a young law graduate they 
can know pretty accurately what 
his preparation has been. 

This is not true of business 
training as yet, although rapid 
progress toward standardization is 
being made. The graduate of one 
institution may have had very dif- 
ferent training from the lad gradu- 
ating from some other college. 
Hence, it behooves the employer 
to inquire carefully into his prep- 
aration before taking him on. 


Selecting College Trained Men 


Those of us who are trying to 
prepare young men for work in 
advertising or sales organizations 
tell them they must expect to start 
at the bottom and must expect that 
the employer will not always real- 
ize just how broad their business 
training in college has been, but 
that they ought to try to get in 
with a concern where they will be 
marked men—men who are expec- 
ted to succeed. 

We caution them, however, on 
this point and make clear to them 
that in such an organization, if they 
lo not make good, they will be 
red more quickly than the em- 
ployee who never went to college. 
This is because no firm wishes to 
gain the reputation of being a poor 
‘oncern for a college graduate to 
tieup with. In other words, a firm 
does not like to keep a college man 
on the payroll unless they can pro- 
mote him, for it looks as if their 
Policy did not favor college men. 


| 
| 


| Furthermore, in employing col- 
‘se of commerce graduates, the | 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 


With Salesmen’s Samples Conveniently Carried 
Quickly, Attractively, Displayed. 


A $100.00 Album of photographs in _. 
colors shows how many nationally : 
known houses sell more goods - ) 

sent prepaid to any re- 6 
sponsible concern, 

without obliga- 

tion, except 

to return, 


This business 

exists and pros- 

pers because it’s the 

only organization in the 

world devotin3, its sole 

efforts to the perfection of the 

Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER 
“‘Made-Right’’ recognized as a 


powerful distinct sales producin?, factor. 


THESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS /NV/TE YOU TO ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


ESTABLISHED !900 


226-236 N.Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 


OMe Super-Salesman 


An electrically operated advertising display fixture 


will unfold your 
story to the world 


BOOK turning its own 

pages on your dealers’ 
counters or in show windows, 
in your booth at conventions 
and expositions will place the 
story of your product effec- 
tively in your prospects’ line 
of vision. ~A new double page 
spread every twelve seconds— 
sixteen pages of facts shown 
by pictures and art work. The 
Super Salesman invites and 
demands attention. Mechan- 
ically clever, it is opening a 


Che Hosiery that 
& ancqualles ig quakhy 
Om appearance 


40 inches long with wings spread. 
25% inches deep, 38 inches high. 
Approximate shipping wt. 200 Ibs. 


new avenue straight across 
the advertisers’ field to help 
close prospects. 


¢«/Many now in successful use by some of the largest 
firms in America. This ad torn out with your name 
and address will bring full particulars quickly. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AUTOMATIC DISPLAY FIXTURE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


iii MASSACHUSETTS AVEN 


MPANY 


INDIANA USA 


aR a ee ee TS ST) 
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DUCTION 


ing Plates, etc.) But the effectiveness of the original depends 
upon faithfulness of reproduction. The reproduction must not change, 


a- . alter, impair, nor deflect from the original. 
= a» we 


i x : Jahn & Ollier manifést a devotion to exactness in the manufacture of 
‘1 pe engravings, and a desire to furnish accurate reproductions. Highly 
ew skilled employes who have been with us many years, and every con- 
\ ceivable mechanical means to obtain precision and accuracy, assure 
you of reliable printing plates and trustworthy reproduction when you 

\\ ss Salo use Jahn & Ollier services. 
~~ Talk over your next illustrating problem with us; anytime, anywhere 


—no obligation. 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO. 


Illustrations -Ideas-Photographs 
Printing Plates for black or colors 
G Telephone MONROE 7080 


; 817 W. Washington Blvd. ($) CHICAGO 


I You Think You Could Put Some 


Real Effort and Enthusiasm into 
Selling Dartnell Materials—If You 
Can Talk Intelligently to Big Men— 


We’d Like to Get in Touch With You 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organiza- 
tion, Staff Representatives in several of the sales centers 
through the country. ~ ~ We are seeking the services 
of wide-awake, energetic men—not necessarily experi- 
enced salesmen, but men who have the personality and 
ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 
~~ It is not necessary that you should have had experi- 
ence in our business, but YOU MUST HAVE the ability 
and disposition to work. We can put the right man in 
the way of earning’a good living from the start; good 
men have earned and are earning $5,000 and even more 
per year. You would have this chance with an excellent 
opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 
straight commission compensation plan, but with coopera- 
tion which enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate 
revenue. Address, 


@e DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sales Department 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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sales or advertising manager 
should bring into play every tes 
he uses to select other men, check. 
ing upon an applicant’s integrity, 
industry, personality, thrift, and al] 
the other points just as carefully 
as he would in the case of any 
other candidate for a job. The 
possession of a diploma from the 
best college of commerce in the 
country is not a substitute for 
these checks in hiring. 

Likewise, the college graduate 
needs training and usually wants 
it. He can take it in larger doses 
and learn faster than the average 
non-college man because he has 
learned to put in from three to five 
or six hours each evening at the 
study table. His training should 
be specific and not general, prac- 
tical and not theoretical. 

The whole thing simmers down 
to this: the employer will do well 
first to assure himself that he has 
to offer the sort of a job demand- 
ing and attracting college of com- 
merce graduates, then he should 
select them as carefully as any 
other candidates for jobs, give 
them needed training, furnish them 
a real chance to make good; and 
then, if they do make good, recog- 
nize it, and if they don’t—fire them. 


Commission Dismisses 
Two More Complaints 


Two complaints of the Federal 
Trade Commission against large 
Chicago packing houses have been 
dismissed. A complaint charging 
Armour and Company with unlaw- 
fully holding the stock or share 
capital of the Lookout Oil and Re- 
fining Company, the Chattanooga 
Oxygen and Gas Company and the 
Sylva Tanning Company was dis- 
missed because the acquisition was 
not found to be a violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The other complaint, charging 
Wilson Brothers and Company, 
Inc., with acquiring the property, 
assets, business and good-will o 
the Morton-Gregson Company, 
thereby lessening competition 
the slaughtering industry between 
the respondent and the company 8° 
acquired, was dismissed in view 
the fact that the property had been 
sold at public auction by receivers 
of respondent company by order ot 
the court. 
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Any advertiser who hasn’t opened his 
sul unto the direct mail idea after some 
of the recent promotion aimed at him by 
the printers and paper companies, can join 
those on our warming bench for tough pros- 
pects. We don’t know of any classes of 
business men who have learned to talk 
profits more temptingly than they—in terms 
of their own services, of course, but we 
can't see anything irreligious about that. 
I's a good argument in their behalf, too, 
that they sell direct mail through direct 
mail, 


A baker's dozen pieces of promotion 
came in during the past month, all of which 
have exceptionally appetizing material in 
them for the direct mail user. “Selling 
with the Help of Direct Advertising” hails 
from the S$. D. Warren Company, and it’s 
stuffed so full of meat that it could very 
well carry a price on its cover and get 
away with it. It shows how various na- 
tional advertisers are using direct mail in 
conjunction with newspapers, magazines, 
and other mediums, to solve specific sales 
problems. Stanley Tools, Hotpoint Appli- 
ances, Armstrong’s Linoleum, and National 
Mazda Lamps are some of the campaigns 
analyzed. Write to 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, for a copy. 


Getting down to points on the subject of 

letterheads, four portfolios put out by the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York City, are: 
‘Illustrated Sales Letters, How to Produce 
Them and How to Use Them”; “Pro- 
cessed Letters and Bulletins’; “Mailing 
Folders and Envelope Enclosures,’ and 
“Letterheads.” Send along a request for 
those you are interested in. 


The Cuneo Press of Chicago puts out a 
monthly called “Color,”? which was ori- 
ginally designed to show the trend in illus- 
tration, color treatment, and copy style for 
magazine advertisements, but, say the edi- 
tors, now that advertisers in greater and 
greater numbers are turning to color print- 
ing for direct mail work, succeeding issues 
will include specimens of direct mail pieces. 
Perhaps these folks are a bit choicy about 
the names they add to a mailing list for 
80 expensive a periodical, but an all-wool- 
and-a-yard-wide sales executive ought to 
tarn the privilege with nothing more than 


a request. The address is 22nd, Canal and 
Grove Streets, 


More experience stuff from Thompson & 
Company, R. B. Gagg Company, Independ- 
ent Milking Machine Company, and others, 
's Part of the makin’s of another booklet 
tom the Monroe Printing Company, Hunts- 
Ville, Alabama, which goes under the name 


of “Making Your Letterhead Work.” 
Samples of letterheads which have proved 
effective little advertising mediums are in- 
cluded with the book. You may have a 
copy, the sales manager says. 


Now that we’ve already made this column 
into a ripe strawberry patch for the direct 
mail folks, we might as well add mention 
of one more book on that subject, just for 
good measure. “Who is My Prospect?” 
is the title, and it has to do principally 
with the subject of building and main- 
taining a mailing list. Write the Acorn 
Press, 1214 Howard Street, Omaha, to send 
you one. 


M. Born & Company, wholesale tailors 
of Chicago, have grabbed the house-to- 
house bull by the horns and thrown him 
for a fall in a booklet called “How to 
Meet ‘Doorbell’ Competition.” The book 
admits that it has in it “practical ideas 
for legitimate tailoring dealers whose busi- 
ness is affected by house-to-house canvass- 
ing agents.” It was prepared by Johnson, 
Read & Company, advertising agents, 202 
South State Street, who can be persuaded 
to send you a copy. Or write the company 
at Wells and Harrison, Chicago. 


Not many blue moons since, we men- 
tioned in this column a book on “Industrial 
Marketing,” put out by the McGraw-Hill 
Company. In the event that you missed 
‘the other notice, and you're one of the 
many sales executives interested in culti- 
vating the industrial market for your 
product, we’re mentioning the book again. 
Copies are still available, and the address 
is Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
City. 


“How We Distribute Dealer Helps—by 
five prominent advertisers,” doesn’t know 
the way to the wastebasket, either. Put 
out by the Multiplex Display Fixture Com- 
pany, it describes dealer-help plans from 
the sales departments of the Congoleum- 
Nair Company, International Harvester 
Company, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Lowe Brothers Company, and Brunswick, 
Balke, Collender Company. Write Multi- 
plex at 918 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, 
if you’d care to have a copy. 


Like Mother Hubbard’s dog, the credit 
man doesn’t usually find any bones in the 
Tips editor’s cupboard. But this time there 
are two booklets of interest to him: “Com- 
mercial Criminology,” which reads like a 
book of detective stories, and “Danger 
Signals in the Granting of Credits.” Both 
are put out by R. G. Dun & Company, 
and are available to interested executives. 
Write either 290 Broadway, New York 


City, or 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Che Breakers 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Boardwalk 


Preferred — 


in winter and all season — by those who 
know and want the best—either upon the 
American or European Plan—and sensi- 


ble rates withal. Sea Water Baths— 
Golf Privileges — Orchestra — Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman 
President Vice-President 


Lithographed Letterheads 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 

Big savings to you on your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 

100 M or over $1.20 perM 25Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 per 12% M lots 1.70 per M 
[Minimum quantity 124M] 


Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Position Wanted 


Sales Executive: 20 years’ 
experience; AAI references; 
wishes to make Chicago 
connection. Now employed 
as district manager of an 
eastern firm with offices in 
loop. 

Address Box 1045 

Sales Management 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 
| E Wm,L-Fletcher Inc., 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


veneer. 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 
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Shopping Center Is 
Being Decentralized 


Downtown traffic congestion in 
large cities is driving so many 
shoppers away from the retail dis- 
tricts that merchants see the ne- 
cessity for establishing branch 
shops outside the congested area, 
according to a bulletin issued re- 
cently by the Department of Com- 
merce. Merchants recognize more 
and more the tendency of shoppers 
to avoid the heavy traffic areas, is 
the opinion gathered by the de- 
partment from merchants who 
were canvassed, and smaller shop- 
ping districts are being established 
in less congested sections where 
parking facilities are ample. 


Statement of Ownership 


of SALES MANAGEMENT, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1926. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John Cameron Aspley, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 448, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: 


Publisher—The Dartnell 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Editor—John Cameron Aspley, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


Managing Editor—Eugene Whitmore, 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

Business Managers—The Directors of The 
Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 

2. That the owners are The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, a stock company organized and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, one per 
cent or more of the stock being owned by J. C. 
Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill. ; 
M. B. Aspley, Chicago; J. T. Kemp, Chicago; 
P. S. Salisbury, New York City; P. R. Means, 
Chicago; H. G. Trine, Chicago; R. A. D. Trine, 
Chicago; M. V. Reed, New York; J. F. Weintz, 
Chicago; Eugene Whitmore, Chicago; J. E. 
West, Chicago; and C. E. Lovejoy, Chicago. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: Ravenswood 
National Bank, Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and _ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

JOHN CAMERON ASPLEY, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, 1926. 
P. R. MEANS, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 28, 1927.) 
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Corporation, 4660 


4660 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


acm 
cei 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER, 34 
years of age, now connected with financial or- 
ganization of national character, directing 75 
salesmen, 30 branch offices and 1,000 agents, is 
looking for a sales position that offers: 1. Sta- 
bility, 2. Opportunity, 3. Reasonable income. 
Will bring to such organization, a wide knowl- 
edge of merchandising—ability to build and 
maintain a producing sales foree—well balanced 
sense of finance and sales cost and the requisite 
energy to stay on top of the job all of the time. 
Present connection, seven years, Reasons for 
change lie in economic factors beyond individual 
control. My business and personal record will 
interest any organization needing a _ hustling 
sales manager. Personal interview can be ar- 
ranged on short notice. Address Box 1047, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE—CAPABLE OF 
developing distribution through better class De- 
partment Stores, Jobber and Retail Jewelers, 
Gift Shops and similar outlets for product of 
well rated company established for nearly half 
a century. Proposition requires man of marked 
resourcefulness and tenacity but offers unusual 
opportunity for future. Basis of remuneration 
provides moderate drawing account with bonus 
arrangement. Give full details regarding age, 
nationality, experience, territory covered, finan- 
cial support expected, ete., in first letter. Ap- 
plications will be held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress Box 1043, Sales Management, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


FOR BIG RESULTS FROM YOUR BRoap. 
sides, folders, dealer helps, letters, etc., haye 
them prepared by Direct Advertising Specialists 
who have successfully served many of the larg. 
est mercantile and industrial firms in America 
We handle copy, layouts, printing, whole cam. 
paigns from idea to finished job. Our patented 
“pop up” folder most sensational mailing piece 
in years. Sample sent free. Write for oy 
Direct Mail Rate Card—helps you plan your 
advertising and save money. No obligation 
Superior Adv. Service, Inc., 230 East Erie, 
Chicago. , 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre. 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man. 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood. 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


JOBBING CONCERN OWNING WARE. 
house with side track wants additional lines of 
merit on commission or merchandising broker- 
age basis to be marketed in the Inland Empire. 
P. O. Box 2178, Spokane, Wash. 
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